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CHAPTER XII. 
MOLLY WORK—BANBURY CAKES—BOARDERS. 


the remains of her pastry on the ice 
while she finished the pie. She had 
other work to do, and, wishing to give 
the pastry as long a time on the ice 
as possible, she arranged the fire so 
that the oven might last well, and was 
just quitting the kitchen, when there 
came aring at the front door. Molly’s 
friends always opened the door for 
themselves, and formal callers would 
hardly come before eleven in the day ; 
so it must be a stranger. Fortunately 
Molly was always neat; it was one of the blessings that she 
had learned in cooking-school days that cooking did not 
necessitate soiling one’s clothes. 
reached the dainty precision of that lady pioneer of cooking- 
schools in this country, who cooked an elaborate dinner in a 
handsome gown without an apron, doing all the drudgery, the 
cleansing of birds, the paring of vegetables, and making 
pastry, without soiling her cuffs or her hands below the sec- 
ond joint. This was an artistic feat, however, to which few, 
without special gifts of deftness and very great practice, 
could attain; but a debt of gratitude is due to her who so 


completely divested cookery of its aspect of drudgery, and | 


proved that a woman might, if she be only artist enough, pre- 
pare an elaborate dinner and have only to wash her hands to 
be ready for the drawing-room. ‘To this perfection Molly 
had not attained, though she could, and did, wear a nice dress ; 
but she did not dispense with the apron, and the signs upon it, 
after a day’s wear, showed her that it was necessary. She took 
off her apron, therefore, and opened the door. A hack stood 
in front, and a lady, unknown to her, was at the door. 

“Mrs. Bishop, I suppose! I heard that you were going to 
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T will be remembered that Molly put | 


To be sure, she had never | 


take boarders, and came to see you about rooms for myself, | 


husband, and little boy.” 


felt to be very inadequate : 

“Yes; I have rooms, which I will show you.” 

The two rooms that Molly had prepared were shown and 
approved, the terms were asked, and the current Greenfield 
price for each person, ten dollars per week, was named. 

“ But my little boy, of course, will be half price ?”’ 


Now this was a point which Molly had thought over as a | this, use less honey.) 
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contingency. She knew it was quite customary to pay half 
price for children; yet she could not give one of the best 
rooms in the house to a child for five dollars a week. Even 
one adult would have had a smaller room, but the two she 
had shown were communicating rooms. 

“Yes. The price is five dollars for the child; but, of 
course, he must then have a smaller room. I could not give 
a room I may need for a married couple for that price.” 

“Ah! that would never do, unless the room opened from 
mine. He is too old to need a nurse, but not old enough to 
sleep away from us in a strange house.” 

“‘T can show you two other communicating rooms—one large 
and a small one off it. The furniture is not in them, but can 
easily be transferred ; that is, the furniture of one room. The 
little room, of course, could not have so large a set. I would 
put in it a cot bedstead, wash-stand, and a small bureau.” 

The lady, who gave her name as Tomes, was taken to see 
the two rooms, and did not like them nearly so well. They 
were equally pleasant—the same aspect—but Molly could 
see that, having seen and liked the other two, Mrs. Tomes 
could not take to the idea of the second room being so small. 
Molly was sure she ought not to let one of her best rooms go 
for a child’s use at five dollars a week. 

“And you will not let me have the two rooms you showed 
me for twenty-five dollars?” 

Molly rapidly thought: “It is a hundred dollars a month!” 
It was certainly very nice to be sure of that sum; yet why should 
Mrs. Tomes refuse to take the other two rooms? The small 
one—ten feet by ten—was as large as she would find any- 
where for five dollars! However, they were three, and it 
would be for the winter; and she thought it might be wise to 
compromise. 

“Are you willing to pay twenty-eight dollars for those 
rooms?” asked Molly. 

“T think we must limit ourselves to twenty-five dollars,” 
was the reply. 

Mrs. Tomes then arose, and there was nothing to do but to 
accept her terms or say “ Good-day,” and Molly did the lat- 
ter, but not without a feeling of trepidation, for she feared 


‘she might regret it; and then, again, there was some little re- 


sentment that Mrs. Tomes should require a first-class room for 
her child for five dollars a week, and refuse to take any other. 
Molly returned to her work, and later to the kitchen to 
make Banbury cakes. 
Molly knew the mixture for the inside of Banbury cakes 


_ would keep; so, although she needed very little for use now, 
Molly was new to her business, and only uttered what she | 


she made a small jar, thus: Half a pound of currants, four 


ounces of candied citron, four ounces of candied lemon-peel 


(cut very small), the grated rind of one orange, half a pound 
of honey, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one-half teaspoonful of 
cloves, and one-half teaspoonful of allspice (all ground). The 
whole she mixed with a large wineglassful of brandy. The 
mixture was now like stiff mincemeat. (If it is thinner than 
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Molly rolled out the paste, laying the trimmings, which 
were now cold and firm, in a heap—all large pieces one upon 
the other, so far as possible, but not rolled up into a ball, as 


is frequently done with trimmings. When it was a quarter of | 
| press of business it was often found impossible to open pac! 


an inch thick, she cut it into circles with a sharp knife, four 


inches across, using a bowl of that size, turned on the paste, | 
Along the center of each circle, she laid two tea- | 


as a guide. 
spoonfuls of the mixture, then folded over one side nearly 


one-third, wet the upper surface with the white of an egg, | 
folded over the other side, and lapped the ends again to make | 


a sort of pointed oval; then, having satisfied herself that the 
juice could not escape, turned it over on to a flat baking tin, 
gently flattened it with her hand, cut several tiny slits along the 


middle with scissors, brushed it with the white of an egg, and | 
She made six altogether, | 
| rible struggle in order to exist and meet the necess 


then sifted powdered sugar over it. 
and then baked them twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Molly’s recollection of true Banbury cakes as they were 


sold in London and brought to the car-windows at Banbury | 
station, on an ever-to-be-rejoiced-in journey to Devonshire, | 


was that they were a very pale yellow, covered with a sugary 


icing. She was very anxious that these should look exactly | 
like the veritable Banbury cakes of the London pastry cooks. | 
But she feared her oven, even if cool enough to bake them as | 


light in color, might be too cool to make the pastry rise ; so, 


atter they were put at the bottom of the oven, she placed on | 


the upper grating a large, empty dripping-pan. This would 
prevent them getting brown, while they would cook as well. 
Success rewarded her management; for the cakes certainly 
looked exactly the delicate pale tint (yet not at all underdone) 
she wanted to see them. 

She had scarcely finished and taken from the oven a pastry 
cake for John and Meg, when Mrs. Welles’s basket-carriage 
drove to the door, with the two children and her own Lois in 
it. She had picked them up and taken them for a long drive. 

Molly was glad to see her, for she was still a good deal ex- 
cited about Mrs. Tomes’s visit, and very fearful that she had 
made a mistake in refusing the offer made for her rooms, but 
reassured by Mrs. Welles’s scornful rejection of the idea. 


a week! 
No, my dear. I am glad you had the courage to refuse. I 
think if Mrs. Tomes had seen the small and large rooms first 
she would not have expected it.” 

“But some people do take boarders for eight dollars in 
winter?” said Molly. 


“Yes; but they give a winter table, and that is not what | 


you wili do, my dear. Suppose you or I needed board, do 
you think we could get a large room for ten dollars a week ? 


It is only two persons who do that, and to give such a room | 
for half ten dollars would not help to pay your bills, Molly. | 
I don’t think you will be long finding your | 


Wait awhile. 
first boarder, and that will lead to others.” 


As if to prove her a true prophet, the same day brought a | 
Molly | 


letter from a young married couple, asking terms. 
knew something of Mr. and Mrs. Foy, and was glad to think 
that she might have them in her house. 

She answered at once, and told them all particulars. She 
was pretty certain that they would come, for young Mrs. Foy 
had often before her marriage been a guest at Molly’s, and 
knew the kind of board she would have. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MOLLY GOES TO THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 


Molly thought it would be better for her to take her wares 
to the Exchange herself, at least for the first time. It would 
be too expensive, as a general thing, to trust to others, unless 
her dealings with it grew quite large; for the hint had been 


| one dollar and sixty-one cents. 


given by the manager that if articles arriving on Satur 
morning were unpacked by the consignor, or a deputy, it was 
a great convenience to them and an advantage to the goods 
themselves, as, with the best intentions in the world, in 


ages until the demand for the day was over, or they wer 
hastily opened, and their contents laid anywhere hand 
but not displayed to the best advantage. Articles 
to arrive on Friday, however, did not labor under that 
advantage. 

Molly was determined that her work should lack nothing 


| that a little sacrifice of time or money at the outset could 
| for her; she would look on it as an investment. 


A man y 
starts in business has to expect a few months of outlay bet 
reaping the benefit of it. If he has no capital, he has a ter 


expenses, 

Something like this Molly was saying that evening to Mrs. 
Lennox, who had asked her if she thought it would pay | 
to spend a dollar to take in articles that would only sell | 
three. 

“No, not at once, of course. I suppose my profits wil! 
nil this time ; but, then, I am hoping to make by it in fu 
By the way, I must count up my expenses, to see just lh: 
shall come out by charging two dollars for the pie and seve: 
five cents a dozen for the Banbury cakes.” 

She jotted down : 

Pigeon pie, 
Currants, 
Citron, 
Lemon-peel (candied), 
Spices, 
Orange, 
Honey, 
Brandy, 
$1.30 


“From the pie I have pastry enough to make a secon«| 


| tarts, or, as I did to-day, the Banbury cakes ; so that red 
“Give a second room—and such a room !—for five dollars | 
Do you think any one in Greenfield will do it? | 


the cost of the pie, and, I suppose, I ought to keep a 
account of that fact, so as to see exactly what profit I) 
on each article, and so learn what is the most profital 
do. I may conclude that two pigeon pies would cost 
The filling for the Ban 
cakes costs forty-five cents, but it is enough for two a: 
half to three dozen ; so I may reckon the filling costs for « 
cake two cents. Now, if I obtain, as I hope to do, two 
lars for the pie and thirty-seven cents for the cakes, less 
commission of ten per cent., I double my money and 
twenty-six per cent. over.” 

“ How is that?” asked Mrs. Lennox. 
cakes cost more than twelve cents.” 

“A fraction, because I sifted a half cent’s worth of s 
over them,” laughed Molly. “You are counting t! 
used all the forty-five cents’ worth of filling; but I 
enough for two dozen more cakes, at least. My profits this 
week will just about pay my fare.” 

“But, my dear, suppose you really could not afford t 
gard this work as an investment, but must have the m: 
Many women who are forced to go to the Exchange with ' 
work have barely enough money to buy materials. \\ hal 
would you do then?” 

“TI don’t know; only I think I should be distrustful of suc 
ceeding quickly enough, if I were in the great need that such 
scarcity would imply, to dare venture to await results. | 
mean that I should do something for which there is always 
a real need, instead of sending my last few cents on such a0 
errand. I could not hope to succeed at the first attempt, and 
would not dare to wait.” 
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“Oh, the repugnance is caused of course by the class of 
persons who are employed in household work. It would be 
the same with any business or profession if only the most 
ignorant, least thrifty and intelligent people went into it. 
Nowadays any one is good enough for household work if she 
is not good enough for anything else.” 

“Yes, that must be so, and to me the chief objection toa 
superior woman getting her living by housework would be 
the contact with uncongenial companions. But in an emer- 
gency, as one can in this country always have choice of 
places, I would choose one where all the work would be done 
by myself. I should prefer hard work alone to light work 
with companionship, and the opportunity of being free from 
uncongenial companionship would make service to me prefer- 
able to factory work. As for the nonsense talked about being 
made to feel one’s social inferiority by a lady and not by the 


factory overseer, that is nonsense only understandable to 
ject as menial azy employment whatever that one could satis- | those who want to keep up the fiction that tyranny of mis- 


factorily do, I can’t understand. Many men remain out of | tress to maid, and not false pride, keeps decent women from 
employment months and years, leaving their families to starve | service.” 


or suffer, and borrowing every cent they can, simply because 
genteel employment is lacking, while the very houses who 
cannot find room for all the clerks they could get need 
porters. We women all despise the men who will not take a 
spade and dig rather than degrade themselves by hanging on 
to friends, but forget that it is as despicable in a woman, un- 
less she is prevented by her children, from doing any work 
t comes to hand. The only woman who cannot possibly 
do this is the one who is bound hand and foot with a baby or 
ry young family. She, poor soul, must accept help, must 
mly the work she can find to do at home, but even that, it ' : , = 
. Early next worning Molly started to town, taking the pie in 
seems to me, ought not to be lacking. How many people do SiMe ; 
é a small wooden box that came from the grocer’s and held fine 
we know who complain that they would be thankful to know = - s sie 
canned goods. The Banbury cakes were packed round it in 
f any intelligent person to sew at their own homes, but that . 
waxed paper with utmost care that the glazed surface of the 
unless work is planned and fixed it is almost impossible to ; ae ia 
: - pastry of neither should be injured. The vacant space was 
get it done rightly, and to busy housekeepers the planning | 
Br ities ‘ : filled with cotton batting covered with waxed paper, and then 
and fixing is what they want to get rid of; if they do that ; : : 
; ‘ covering the box with paper she put a shawl strap round it. 
they may as well save their money and do their work at home. | ., . / . 
; ve . Che package was neat enough, but by the time she reached 
re is just one woman here who not only sews but does it ; - a a 
a the exchange she found it quite sufficiently heavy. 
intelligently, does not make blunders and charges a moderate ‘ te 
: Ms ; | She arrived early, found every one busy, but, after unpack- 
price for good work; but she has far more than she can do. | . ; , 
; ing the pie whose appearance bespoke favor for it, she was 
You have to wait a month for Mrs. Gibbs to take your work. ; . . 
; ? = pear allowed to place it very prominently on the showcase where 
[here is employment for three or four Mrs. Gibbs in Green- nae 
63 every customer would see it. She had a card ready prepared 
field, but there is only one and other seamstresses are often . . : 
ms on which was written in large, clear characters : 
in want of work. 
Mrs. Lennox sewed thoughtfully a few minutes then said : ENGLISH PIGEON PIE. 
“You surprise me by a few things you have said, and I shall | The Banbury cakes were ticketed in the same way, and 
have to think over them quietly, but you don’t mean to say | Molly told the superintendent she would call in the afternoon 


with regard to borrowed money that if you had been left | and if the articles were not sold, take them home and send 
fresh for the next week. 


quite destitute, and some well-to-do friend, say Mrs. Welles, 
had offered you a sum of money to start you in business that | When she did return in the afternoon she was quite pre- 
pared to find that her pie was still there, but that she might 


you would have felt humiliated in accepting it?” 

“Oh, no, indeed, I should gratefully accept help to help my- | be encouraged to send again and to learn from comments 
self and if I saw a good chance of repaying it should not hesi- | made that a smaller size would suit better, or even that meat 
tate to avail myself of such aid. That is not what I meant at | pies would hardly be popular. But there was better fortune 
all by living on borrowed money.” in store. The pie was sold and four of the Banbury cakes, 

“Il think I understand what you do mean,” said Mrs. | and the manager suggested a larger supply next week and 
Lennox, “ yet it seems to me very hard to say that one would | that some kind of pie might be sent that could be cut into 
do menial work.” pieces and sold, so much a portion, for the ladies’ lunch. 

Molly returned elated and very hopeful although she was 
too sensible to think that to-day’s good fortune was anything 
but a lucky chance. 


“And the fact, my dear, that the pastry showed for itself 


real need ?’” 

Molly laughed. “ Well, I should not ‘ hanker’ to do it, but 
| have thought the matter all over and I am sure if I had need 
of an immediate livelihood or else must beg or borrow, which 
jast is the condition your suggested possibility presupposes, 
| would pocket my scruples and do any menial work.” 

“ Molly, you can’t think what you are saying.” 

‘Yes, I have thought a great deal. I know myself and I | 

) sure that my pride would suffer less to do some other 
woman’s work for her than it would to beg money, which is 
exactly what borrowing small sums just to get along with, 
without any fair prospect of being able to repay it, amounts 
o. Think of the scorching shame of that! and yet how many 
ielpless women go on half starving on what they can make 
eenteelly’ and borrowing from long suffering friends to eke 
out. The sort of pride that could stoop to that, yet re- 


“What do you mean by work ‘for which there is always 


1 


“You are exceptionally fitted to make your way by keep- 
ing boarders, or by making table luxuries ; but supposing for 
argument’s sake you were as little fitted as most women—I, 
for instance !—what would you have done?” 

“T hardly know. I did think whether I might not start a 
circulating library, we hear that one is so much needed here.” 

“A circulating library! why of course!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WINDSOR PIE—A VISIT FROM MRS, FOY. 


“Yes, very hard I know; something to shrink from, and ac- | 
cepted only as an alternative to the worse humiliation of 
hanging on to gentility’s skirts dishonorably. Yet it must be | 
an artificial state of things which should make any work so 


repugnant, especially household work. I don’t feel at all de- | that it was of the puffiest; the best kind of omen for the con- 
graded by washing the dishes or taking up the ashes in my | tents. Add that to your element of good ‘ luck,’ ” interjected 
own house (although I confess I grudge the time, because it is | Mrs. Welles, as Molly related her experience. She decided 
work any one can do, while I have work no one but myself | to make a Windsor pie the next week, to cut, as well as a 
can do). Why should I elsewhere.” second pigeon pie, and also more Banbury cakes. 
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one of the rooms Molly had ready. And a few days later 
Mrs. Tomes returned to see if the rooms she had been 
offered were vacant, and finding one was not she seemed 
much annoyed, then finally decided on taking the one 
shown her with small hall room for her little boy, at twenty- 
four dollars. It was a dollar less than the price but Molly 
accepted it. 

She was now beginning to keep house for herself, three 
children and five boarders on forty-four dollars a week. 
Molly had determined when she decided to take boarders, 
that no matter what happened, those who paid her should 
have as good or better board than they could get elsewhere. 
Of course once she had several boarders that would be easy 
enough, but she had known cases of women who had to 
struggle along with two or three who suffered, at least to the 
extent of poor food, because the small in-coming went so little 
way toward the out-going. She knew should she have long 
to wait with only three or four she would have to manage 
very cleverly to avoid going behind, or giving poor board. 
One reason why, with only partly enough money coming in, 
many a woman is forced to ruin the reputation of her house, 


and lose even her few boarders, is because, too often, that | 


amount has to provide for all her private family just the 
same food as for the boarders. This Molly resolved to avoid. 
If she intended to succeed she must make the table some- 
thing that would commend itself. If this must be done 


only for two boarders, instead of providing for all the house- | 
hold alike, she would simply send in for the one or two | 


the dinner they ought to have, having a much simpler one 
for herself and children, and continue to do this until there 
were enough boarders to enable her to have a generous 
table for all. 


She had been told by women who had got rich by keeping | 
| jelly: 
| ing water, one box of gelatine, one pint sugar, one pint of 
| sherry wine, juice of one lemon. 


boarders that there was no profit until you had six or seven, 
after that every one counts; and of course under six there 
would be loss, and she had observed enough to know that it 


was while waiting for the six that many a woman fails, espe- | 


cially if she has five or six of her own family who are to be 


supported out of money paid by two or three boarders. A | 
wise woman would keep her own family on oatmeal and milk, | 
that her boarders might have a satisfactory table and so | 


draw more, but instead of that too often service is insufficient, 
food poor. These were the breakers she must steer clear of. 


She must also avoid intrenching on her little reserve, or | 


otherwise going into debt. Therefore she decided to make 
a rough calculation of what her expenses might be expected 


to be, and how far the forty-four dollars a week would go to | 


meet them. 
—Catherine Owen. 


[The next part will treat of Family Incomings and Outgoings, 
and of Household Experiments and Difficulties.| 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
TO DO OR DIE, 

Though a multitude of things, big and little, must neces- 
sarily take up the time of the housekeeper, yet it would hardly 
seem to be necessary for a woman to be all the time working, 
leaving no time for recreation and reading. Some house- 
keepers go at their work with a sort of dogged determination 
“to do or die,” and as if there were some probability of the 
latter alternative. We believe that a good deal depends on 
whether there is an intention of making household work an 
unending treadmill of duty, or not. There are housekeepers 
who make out to do their work well and to do all of it, and 
who yet get some time for recreation and a pleasant let up in 
what others would make a ceaseless grind. 


Monday brought a visit from Mrs. Foy, who engaged | Original in Goop HouseKerrine. 


SUMMER DESSERTS, 
THAT CAN BE MADE THE Day BEFORE. 

Given corn starch and gelatine, one can have enough d 
serts to last the entire season. We can all make a corn-sta: 
pudding. Nevertheless, I will give a sure, reliable reci 
Stir one tablespoonful of corn starch, wet in a little cold wai 
and one-half cupful sugar with a pint of boiling milk. Stirc 
stantly until there is no taste of uncooked corn-starch. <A 
two well beaten eggs. Cook a minute longer, remove from | 
fire and flavor with vanilla. This is a delicate dessert ser\ 
with almost any kind of stewed fruit poured around it fo 
sauce,—solid fruits, peaches and cherries, stewed with a gr 
deal of sugar, being, perhaps, the best. Or, divide the p 
ceding recipe into three parts. Flavor one part with grat 
chocolate melted in a little milk, the other two parts flay 
with vanilla. Wet the mold with cold water, pour in half 
the plain custard, smooth the top, add the chocolate, smox 
the top, add the rest of the plain custard. Allow to cool a 
serve with whipped cream. Or, add grated cocoanut to 1 
plain custard and serve with red fruit sauce,—strawberri: 
raspberries or cherries, slightly thickened with corn starch 

“He who has not been told,” would scarcely recognize t 
common prune stewed till soft, the stones removed, thicke: 
with corn starch (about a tablespoonful to a pound of prun 
molded, served with whipped cream. Let me remark par 
thetically, that by “whipped cream” I do not mean ere 
“whipped to a froth, the froth skimmed and laid o1 
sieve,” but the desired amount beaten with the dozen ex's 
until it can be sliced with a knife. Cream whipped in t 
way, mixed with sliced bananas, makes a dainty dessert,—-! 
bananas sliced very thin and chilled on ice before ser\ 
Perhaps you dislike corn starch? if so, there is gelatine. 
course the first suggestion in connection with gelatine is 
One-half pint cold water, a pint and one-half of | 


Soak the gelatine two hours 
in cold water, pour on the boiling water, stir till dissol\ 
add lemon juice, sugar and wine. Strain through a nap! 
Pour in a mold to harden. 


Lemon Jelly. 
One box gelatine, one cupful lemon juice, one quart boiling 
water, two cupfuls sugar, one cupful cold water. Soak gelatir 


| the cold water for two hours, pour the boiling water on it, 


lemon juice and sugar, strain, pour in a mold to harden. S« 
with a boiled custard. 

Pineapple, strawberries and currants make acceptable « 
serts, sweetened to taste and set to harden with gelatine. 
Let me add two recipes that seem to belong nowhere. 
and core some good cooking apples. Fill the center 
chopped hickory nut meats and a little chopped apple. | ust 
with sugar. Bake carefully so they will keep their shuape. 
To be eaten with wafers. 

Prune Souffle. 

One-half pound prunes, whites of six eggs, twelve tablespoon is 
of powdered sugar. Stone the prunes and chop fine. Beat eggs 
to a stiff froth, stir in the sugar, whip in lightly the chopped prunes. 
Bake in a quick oven five or ten minutes and serve immediately 
with cream. 

If obliged to use tin molds, remove a fruit jelly as soon as 
possible. Have several molds and try and have pretty ones. 
I remember when a child and living with an aunt, I made up 
my mind that if I ever had a house of my own—well, among 
other things, I wouldn't have a rabbit mold. My aunt’s one 
mold was a rabbit mold. According to the custom of the 
family I, being the youngest at the table, was always he!ped 
last. As my aunt was a strict ecoriomist I usually had the 


tail, and it was rather a small tailed rabbit at that. 
—Prim- 0st. 
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“THEIR MOTHER RUINED THEM.” 


Our Own RIGHTS AND THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS. 


We all know Bob and Frank Newell 
idle and worthless. How is it?” 
‘Stop a minute, Mrs. Harrison,” responded Miss Percy ; 
/ they have the same training? I know they were brought 
up under the same roof, but they were brought up very differ- 
y, I assure you. Bob and Frank Newell were good 
enough to begin with, but their doting mother has ruined 
them. Why, Mrs. Harrison, those boys used to come into 


house and throw their caps and jackets on the floor, for | 


r mother or sisters to pick up and put away. 
rhe mother, you know, was a weak, good-natured woman, 


who worshiped her husband and sons, and was content to | 


slave and pick up for them, believing it was all unselfish de- 
volion. But the girls rebelled—poor things. No wonder? 


Then Mrs. Newell would say: ‘Why, Alice!’ or ‘Why, | 


Lucy!’ I’m surprised at you. Won’t you do that much for 
your dear brothers? I’m sure it’s a mere trifle for them to 
. of you.’ And poor Lucy or Alice would go back and 
on the boys, thinking they must be selfish things to 
grudge this constant service. 
“When Harriet was a little thing, Mr. Newell died, leaving 
is large fortune to his wife. They were living in New York 
, and Lucy and Alice were young ladies, beginning to 
yy life in a large city. Bob and Frank were not engaged 
in any business ; they couldn’t make money, it seemed, though 
they could spend fast enough. 

First they tried manufacturing cloth. They rented a mill 
and hired a superintendent. Then they paid brief daily visits 

their office from ten till two. The superintendent had en- 
tire control of them and the business, and he managed both 
to his own profit. When manufacturing failed, the boys tried 
one thing after another, until, finally, they determined to try 
farming. 

rheir weak, fond mother, whose faith in her boys seemed 
to increase with their increasing helplessness, sold her house 
in New York, and came to this remote village to live. Harriet 
was a child then—to be educated. Lucy and Alice were en- 
joying the pleasures and advantages of New York ; but they 
Were not to be considered fora moment. Education, pleasure, 
and friendships must be broken off; expenses must be cut 
down to the lowest penny,—all to help those precious spend- 
thriit boys, who had yet to make their first sacrifice for either 
mother or sisters. 

“They bought old Lemuel White’s farm, the best place for 
niles and miles. But it was the old story: nobody about the 
place knew anything but themselves, nobody’s advice would 
they take, and everything about the farm was expected to 
look after itself. They bought all the patent reapers and 
mowers advertised in the county papers; but when the time 


UT, land of love, Miss Percy, didn’t they 
have the same home and training? 
Didn’t they have the same sweet 
mother and upright, manly father? 
Weren’t they surrounded by the same 
good influences? Didn’t they have 
the same godly example? I don’t see | 
why the Newell boys all turned out 
such worthless fellows, while the girls 
grew into noble women. There’s 
Lucy, now—our minister’s wife—cul- 
tivated, sweet-tempered, and benevo- 
lent. Who ever saw a lovelier lady 
than Alice? And Harriet is all that 

—F 23), could be desired. I don’t understand 

“SZ it, Miss Percy; I declare I don’t. 


came to use them, Bob wanted to go to a fair, and Frank 
couldn’t find the hay hook. When the neighboring farmers 
were planting corn, it was discovered that the new patent 
corn-drill was out of order, or wouldn’t work. Everything 
about the place went down, except the debts, which rose 
higher and higher. Bob and Frank cursed their luck and 
took to drinking; the farm had to be sold at last, and poor 
Mrs. Newell woke up one morning to find herself homeless. 

“Lucy and Alice went to New York, and found employ- 
ment through former friends of their father. For five years 
they supported their mother; then Lucy married, and soon 
after Alice. Mrs. Newell makes her home with Alice, you 
| know, and Harriet supports herself. ‘The boys, for whom 
every one else was sacrificed, can barely earn a living, and 
are poor, shiftless creatures, who will never rise. 

“T tell you, Mrs. Harrison, it was the difference in their 
training which made the Newell boys and girls differ. ‘The 
girls were taught to be unselfish, thoughtful, and considerate. 
The boys were trained to regard their sisters and mother as 
servants and themselves as superior beings, to whose comfort 
everything must be subservient. Naturally they grew up 
thinking their ease of more importance than the rights of 
other people. Their mother ruined them.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Harrison, rising slowly, “I shall make 
my Jack hang up his cap and jacket when I go home.” 

—Margaret Jean Me Veagh. 
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MY COTTAGE WINDOW. 
Homely and humble, these my cottage rooms,— 
No fine upholstering or gilded walls; 
No woven threads of Persia’s fabled looms; 
No fair-arched entrance into stately halls. 
No marble Clytie, with its frozen veins 
All bloodless, wandering over snowy breast ; 
But one sweet Cupid, touched with richer strains 
Of rosy life on lip, and cheek, and crest, — 
Of golden curls, whose spirals catch the glow 
Of every sunbeam; this my kingly boy. 
And my one window, wisely made for show— 
Of greenest foliage—these insure me joy. 
My cottage window, framed with sturdiest vine, 
Whose gladness laughs in every lusty leaf,— 
Where fuchsias hang their bells, and pansies shine 
Like violet eyes, touched with some childish grief. 
Here blooms the rose, and there the spicy pink ; 
Here lifts the calla, grandly, pure, and fair ; 
And here sit I, to read, or work, or think, 
And twine bright flowers in baby’s golden hair. 
Call me not poor, for wondrous wealth is mine,— 
The wealth of boundless love and sweet content ; 
One human blossom, heaven shall make divine, 
And God’s dear flowers in loving likeness blent 


—Mrs. Harry Don. 


Collected for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
SPARE MINUTES WITH BOOKS. 
What is untrained is useless. 
One cannot set up an ideal which has fallen. 
Friendship means equality or it means nothing. 
Isolation is better than uncongenial companionship. 
Most great geniuses die before the world knows them. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of other things besides liberty. 
The world, with all its drawbacks, is rather an amusing place. 
To be commonplace is an almost infallible recipe for being happy. 


The Scylla and Charybdis of most young writers—unreality on 
the one hand, bald realism on the other. 


—Christian Reid’s * Miss Churchill.” 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DINNER PAILS AND LUNCH BASKETS. 
How To CARE FOR AND FILL THEM. 
Part I. 
O begin with, if you have either to fill 
///;, the one, or carry the other, I am sorry 
/) for you, for in the first instance, you 


are doubtless weary of trying to in- | 

Z, troduce variety, and, in the second in- | 

J stance, you are quite as weary of its | ! let 
| something in the bringing up of boys. 


lack. It is always a pity that children 


must be sent too far to school to | 

“ return at the noon hour, but when the | 
‘g. dinner must be carried, it is a far | 
- greater pity not to take time and | 


thought for its preparation, and make 


material, and properly and invitingly put up. A delicate 
child is often prevented from eating by the sight of crum- 


sure for one’s self that it is of suitable | 


bled cake, and broken bread-and-butter, jumbled together in | 


the bottom of a basket which has been well shaken up on its 


journey to school, and so he loses health and strength for want | 
of the food, the very sight of which should tempt him to eat. | 


I once stood by a farm-house table while a lunch was being 
thrown together for a boy of twelve or thirteen, who was only 
waiting for that to be off to school. The pail was large 
enough to hold dinners for three or four children, and what- 
ever was put into it could not fail of being jolted into frag- 
ments in the mile and a half journey it must take in the hands 
of an energetic boy. 


Two thick, irregular slices of brown bread were spread | 


hastily with butter, placed together, and deposited in the bot- 
tom. Then in went acold sausage, left from the family break- 
fast, and a huge cucumber pickle. A wedge of dried-apple pie 
crowned the whole, the cover was pushed on, and the boy, who 


had stood by with a look of disgust on his face, which he was | 


too well disciplined to put into words, picked up his pail and 
started for school, pausing just outside the door to supplement 
his repast with half-a-dozen half-ripe sweet apples. 

On the same table stood a basket of delicious looking Bart- 


| lasses with flour to make a dough that can be handled. 


lett pears, and another of snowy fresh eggs, but those were for | 


market, and the farmer was already harnessing to take them 
there. 


delicate cup-cakes, not to mention loaves of pound and fruit 


cake, but all those were for expected company. What if they | 


were? There were plenty for the company and the boy too. 
If I had been preparing that boy’s midday meal, I would 


first have found a basket of suitable size, if I had bought one 


especially for the purpose. A stout little basket would have 
withstood the boy’s banging as well as the pail, and perhaps 


banged it so much. Then I would have lined the bottom 
with clean white paper, a fresh piece every morning. 


I would have cut the brown bread thinly and evenly, but | 


tered it as neatly as possible, inserted some of the cold meat 
between the slices, and wrapped them firmly in some more of 
the same white paper. I would have boiled a couple of those 


eggs, and tied up a little paper of mingled salt and pepper to | ~ |. : ; ; 
bios : P j pap = “a I pepper to | taking a part of the dough at a time will make them right. 
season them. I would have made another little parcel of two | 


or three seed cakes, or a cup-cake or two, added one or two 


of those lovely pears and covered the whole with a napkin, if | 
it were only one made from the end of a worn-out tablecloth. | 
In short, if my boy had to carry his dinner to school, he | 


should find a bit of his mother’s loving thought for him in the 
bottom of the basket. 

Then I would have enjoined the boy to shake the crumbs 
out of his basket, fold up his papers and napkin neatly, and 


a | is plastic. 
>. In the pantry was a generous piece of cold roast beef, | oven, remembering that a very few moments will finish them. 
and in the cake cupboard was a store of crisp seed cakes, and | 


lay them therein, and bring them safely home again. Too 
much bother to make about a boy? I am not so certain of 
that. Girls pick up the little graces of life naturally, but one 
has often to make pride for boys. Then just as a little child 
will often behave better a whole afternoon for being “dressed 
up,” putting off mischief and noise with the gingham morn- 
ing apron, and putting on mildness and docility with the clean 
collar and freshly polished shoes, so I think, oftentim« 

the carefully put up lunchis more daintily eaten, with mor 

regard for the proprieties and amenities. And that is always 


If a child must carry its dinner all its school life, as many 
children must, care should be taken that sufficient substan 
tial food is furnished for the principal part of the repast, and 
not as is too often the case, an entire lunch put up of cake an 
pie, with perhaps a single piece of bread and butter, which i 
noteaten. Let the child understand from the beginning, tha 
the sandwiches or eggs, are to be eaten, and that the cake o 
pie, or fruit, is intended for dessert. Impress upon it the fac 
that as it would not be allowed at the family table to con 
mence its dinner with pie, neither can it do so at school. 

Then let this substantial part of its food be made as apps 
tizing as possible. The eggs can sometiines be boiled in th: 
shell, and at other times can be made into sandwiches. A 
fowl may be boiled for a long time, until the broth will jel!) 
when cold; then remove the fat, heat and season the brot 
and pour it over the shredded meat in a bread-tin. This wi 
cut into nice slices when cold, and is excellent for sandwiche 
Veal may be cooked in the same way. Cold mutton is go 
chopped, and sprinkled with salt and pepper. 

Grated maple sugar makes a nice sandwich to be given { 
dessert in place of cake. Spicy gingersnaps or crisp se« 
cakes are usually liked by children. Perhaps every moth 
does not know that gingersnaps roll out more easily if mix 
over night. This is a good rule: 

Gingersnaps. 

One cupful of molasses, one-half cupful melted shortening, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoontf 
each of ground ginger and clove, mixed without heating the mo- 
Leave 
a moderately warm room over night. Inthe morning, flour t! 
hands lightly and work a portion of the dough atatime until 
Roll as thin as possible, cut out, and bake in a qu 


Spread them out to cool, and then shut them up in a tin box or pail 


| that they may not lose crispness. 


| and nutmeg. 


| spoonful of caraway seeds. 


Graham crackers give an acceptable variety and are made 
thus: 


Graham Crackers. 
Five cupfuls of Graham flour, one cupful of butter, one cupful 
of sugar, one cupful of cold water, one teaspoonful of soda. Rol! 


| as thin as possible with white flour, cut out and bake like cookies. 
if it had been a pretty basket with a lid, he would not have | 


This rule makes a large quantity, but every mother knows how 
rapidly such things vanish before healthy young appetites. 
Seed Cakes. 

Seed cakes are made thus: One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
one-half cupful of butter, one egg, one-half cupful of milk, one 
teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, one table- 
Mix as soft as can be handled. If they 
do not roll out easily, but break up and stick, a little more moulding, 


A small cake without butter is made as follows, and isa 
great favorite with many persons: 
Hermits. 

Two eggs, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half teaspoon- 
ful soda dissolved in a little sweet milk, one-half cupful of Zante 
currants, a pinch of salt, one teaspoonful each of cloves, cinnamon 
Mix into a dough, roll thin, cut into cookies, wet 
with white of egg, sprinkle with granulated sugar, and bake ina 
quick oven. 
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Rich mince or lemon pie is out of place in a child’s dinner 
basket, and custard pie is too liable to meet with disaster, 
but apple pie with not too rich acrust may be given. Stewed 
fruit or jam can be safely carried in a jelly tumbler with a 
screw top, or a wide mouthed short bottle, such as German 
mustard comes in. Do not forget the spoon to eat it with. 
Stewed prunes are very much improved if after they are 
cooked and the stones removed, and the fruit sweetened, to 
each pound is added the juice and grated rind of a lemon, 
and a speck of salt to bring out the mingled sweet and sour. 

ich cake is as objectionable as pie, but little cup cakes, 
especially if they have a few currants or bits of citron in 
them, are much liked. Soft gingerbread will seem more like 
cake, and will also carry better in the basket, if it is baked 
in patty-pans, and it may also have the addition of currants, 
or fresh blueberries. This is a simple rule. 

Gingerbread. 

One cupful of molasses, one-half cupful of shortening, one cup- 
ful either sour milk or boiling water, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
teaspoonful each of ground ginger and clove, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, flour as for cake, one cup of either Zante currants or fresh 
blueberries. Of course the fruit may be omitted at pleasure. 

Ripe fruit is always an acceptable addition to a child’s lunch, 
‘Ss, pears, peaches, or grapes being most suitable. Ba- 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


VEGETABLES,—II. 
BuyING, KEEPING AND COOKING THEM. 


© HE cooking of vegetables is an art of no 
mean pretensions, requiring, like other 
cooking, close attention. A little heart 
as well as art must needs go into the 
oven or the kettle, or a delicate taste 
will discern the lack of it. All kinds of 
green vegetables need to be examined 
with great care before washing to see 
that nothing lurks underneath the leaves. 
Distinctly impressed upon my memory 
is the horror with which I found that my 
fork had bisected a large insect boiled 
with the cauliflower served, at an elegant 
dinner party, which dicovery spoiled the 
remainder of the entertainment for me. An insignificant oc- 
currence, perhaps, but one which is always connected in my 
mind with the charming dining-room of the hostess. 

Lettuce, spinach and cauliflower need to be washed in sev- 
eral waters, and left in ice cold water a few moments before 


nanas are oftentimes indigestible, and oranges cannot always | 


be tidily eaten by the younger children without a little as- | 


sistance in preparing them. And let no mother be dismayed 

ach stains on the children’s white aprons and handker- 
Throw all suspected articles into cold water for a 
good soaking, then wash them out with soap before allowing 


cniets. 


warm water to touch them, and they will not show the dis- | 


ening brown stains which are apt to indelibly mark the 
peach season. Try the same remedy for sweet apple and 
ss Stains. Berry stains disappear under boiling water. 

School children like to share their lunches with each other, 
me’s cookies are freely exchanged for another’s dough- 

iuts, or pickles are considered equivalents for apples. Who 
not remember certain delicious things we used to see in 
inds of schoolmates, different from those our mothers 

-? One brought famous great pickled cucumbers, the 
bigger the better, we thought, for she always gave generous 


all around; and so did that other girl who brought | ; : 
& ght | and we cannot over-estimate the necessity of preparing them 


ed sweet apples, prepared in a way we never saw else- 
where—whole, with almost an unbroken skin, of an inviting 
russet Color, sweet and sour, and spicy, all at once. She 
ught one nearly every day, in a cracked teacup, and di- 

vided it with a sharp slate-pencil, if no penknife was handy, 
and how good they were nobody knows but those who shared 

m. And we all laughed at that other girl who always 
threw away the last corner of her bread and butter, with a 
dainty little gesture of disdain, because she had held it in 
her fingers; and who was convinced that pie-crust was the 
sum and substance of all that was indigestible, so she ate the 
richest and blackest of mince meat, carefully removed from 
the crust, and spread upon her bread and butter. 

Near some city schools are establishments where children 
can buy lunches, but it is seldom wise to allow them to do 
so, unless they display more discretion than usually belongs 
to children. 

These places usually offer a tempting array of fancy pastry, 
confectionery, and fruit; but plain, wholesome sandwiches, 
orglasses of milk are not among their commodities. The 


mental vigor of growing children depends so much upon 
their food, that the practice of allowing them to select their 
own dinners from the unsubstantial viands of an ordinary 
vakeshop cannot be too strongly deprecated. The average 


home-made pie is wholesomeness itself in comparison. 
—H. Annette Poole, 


| effect. 


draining. The use of these greens is very apparent to one 
who studies the chemistry of food. By them, slight indispo- 
sitions are often removed, and, very likely, grave disorders 
obviated. Almost every kind of vegetable has its specific 
Celery, it is well known, is a nervous sedative and 
acts favorably upon rheumatism and neuralgia; lettuce and 
cucumbers, with the acid which is used in dressing them, are 
cooling during the early heat of summer; asparagus is an ad- 
mirable blood purifier; tomatoes stimulate the action of the 
stomach and liver; onions are a remedy for sleeplessness and 
are very wholesome; beets and turnips furnish waste ma- 
terial, while peas and beans are nutritious and strengthening 
in a high degree. But, from the first of the list to the last, 
much depends on the way they are served. 

Contrary to the old opinion, it is now believed by many of 
the best scientists of the present day, that vegetables and 
cereals furnish all substances needed for the nourishment and 
maintenance of the body. However that may be, fruits, grains 
and vegetables largely preponderate over meat in the dietary, 


so as to be at the same time appetizing and strength giving. 

In boiling vegetables it is much better to use soft water 
than hard. This is no fancy but has been and may be demon- 
strated. The housewife who is dependent upon her cistern 
for soft water may dislike to use it in cooking, but a home- 
made filter will make cistern water palatable. A tight wooden 
keg with pebbles in the bottom, a layer of sand above and 
coarsely powdered charcoal over that, with a faucet to draw 
off the water,—this any farmer’s boy can set up for his mother 
in the corner of the back kitchen. In some portions of the 
country where lime is abundant, such a filter for drinking and 
cooking water ought to be indispensable. Occasionally a 
sensitive person cannot use alkaline water without injury. 

All vessels used in cooking vegetables ought to be so clean 
that they would not soil a white cloth. After draining, either 
steam them—a way not sufficiently popular—or plunge in 
water that has just come to the boiling point. Drain and 
dish the moment they are done. 

String Beans. 

String carefully, cut in short pieces, stew till very tender, from 
one to two hours, with the addition of half a dozen small new po- 
tatoes toa pint of beans. Drain off the water and turn over the 
vegetables half a cupful of cream or a cupful of new milk thickened 
with a teaspoonful of flour. Boil up once and serve. 


When young, boil till tender and drain and season with milk or 
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cream as above. In the same way cook Lima beans, after they are 
parboiled, drained and cooked in boiling water. Lay them in cold 
water a few minutes before parboiling. 


String Bean Salad. 
String the beans and boil till perfectly tender. When cold, slice 


them lengthwise, cutting each bean into three or four long strips. | 


Two hours before serving mix together one spoonful of oil, three 
of vinegar, half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper, and 
pour over the beans, a quart of which will be enough for this mix- 
ture. When ready to use, pour off this dressing and cover with 


any favorite salad dressing; the French is the best. This is a | 


good way to dispose of beans left over from dinner. 
Succotash. 

This is a perfect dish,—when it is perfect. Cook the Lima beans 
till tender, then add twice the quantity of corn cut lengthwise 
through the rows and scraped from the cob, taking the pulp and 
milk and leaving the hull. Cook both together till soft, add salt, 
half a spoonful of butter or half a cupful of cream. 

Dried Beans. 

If soaked over night the hulls are apt to slip off. The better 
way is to pour boiling water over them and parboil twenty minutes ; 
drain and pour over more boiling water in which an even teaspoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda has been dissolved for each quart of beans. 
This neutralizes their acrid qualities. Parboil as before, drain, 
cook a third time in boiling water, salted, till they are very soft. 
Butter and serve. 

Baked Beans. 

Cook as above, only not quite so soft; pour into a large dripping 
pan or earthen crock; stir in salt anda cupful of cream or rich 
milk and a little butter and bake one hour. If they are thoroughly 
cooked this is a most appetizing substitute for pork and beans. 
Peas and Lettuce. 

Boil a quart of peas fifteen minutes and drain. Plunge one large 
head of lettuce in boiling water for two minutes, then drop it in 
cold water. Then put lettuce and peas in a saucepan with a table- 
spoonful of butter; stir gently, add a little water, parsley, salt and 
pepper, boil slowly till the peas are tender, and serve hot. 
Cucumbers. 

Cucumbers are a very unwholesome vegetable unless fresh from 
the vines and sliced in ice-cold water. Drain and cover with lemon 
juice and water or vinegar. 

Stewed Cucumbers. 

Select large cucumbers before they are ripe, peel, quarter them 
lengthwise, and cut out the seeds. Boil till tender, smother with 
white sauce (milk, thickened with flour and butter), boil up again 
and serve. 

Fried Cucumbers. 

Select and prepare as above, take out seeds, cut in small pieces, 
boil, drain and fry in butter. 
Stuffed Cucumbers. 

Remove the seeds from large but unripe cucumbers, after cutting 
them in two, and take out some of the fleshy part with a spoon. 
Fry a piece of chopped onion in a little butter, then put in the inside 
of the cucumber. Stir five minutes, add a piece of bread soaked 
in water and squeezed out, add salt and pepper. Cook five minutes; 
stir and take from the fire. Fill each half with the mixture, put in 
the oven with the stuffed part upward, dot them with butter and bake. 
In a country which abounds in vegetables like our own, cucumbers 
are seldom cooked. The French make use of them as above. 
Squash. 

Squash cooked in a steamer is much better than when boiled; 
for this purpose a colander will answer. If they are boiled, drain 
through a thin cloth, and season with salt and butter. 

Winter Squash. 

Steam or bake instead of boiling winter squash. Break in pieces, 

remove the seeds and bake ina dripping pan with the soft part 


uppermost. Scrape from the shell, and season with cream or butter | 


and salt. 
Fried Squash. 

Cut squash in slices, sprinkle with salt, dip in beaten egg and in 
bread crumbs and fry brown. 
Beets. 

Beets, when full grown, may be buried in moist earth in a corner 
of the cellar, from which they are to be taken as wanted. They 


are injured if cut, but may be scrubbed clean with a cloth or brush. 
Boil till tender, rub off the skin, slice and dress with vinegar and 
a trifle of butter. 

Spinach a la Creme. 

Pick over and wash carefully in plenty of salt and water and pour 
over it a gill of boiling water. Cover closely and steam twenty 
minutes. Chop it fine, set it on the fire in a saucepan till it is dry 
stir in a tablespoonful of butter, add two tablespoonfuls of crea 
heat through and serve with sliced hard boiled eggs or crouto 


| Celery. 

Cut off the green part of a dozen heads of celery, boil till tende: 
drain, salt and serve. 
Oyster Plant or Salsify. 

Scrape, cut them in small pieces, throw in cold water and ly 
like potatoes till tender. Then drain and season with butter, 
pour over them a white sauce made as usual. Boil up and serve hy 
Fried Salsify. 

Boil as above, mash fine, season and make into small flat pateés 
| and fry in het drippings till brown. 

Scal'oped Salsify. 

Boil till tender, mash and arrange in alternate layers with bread 
crumbs, season with butter, pepper and salt. Wet each layer wit 
milk and bake three quarters of an hour. Flavor with celery sal 
Salsify Croquettes. 

Boil the salsify, mash through a colander, add butter, pepp: 
salt, and a little milk. Mold into croquettes, dip in eggs, then i 
bread crumbs and fry. 

Salsify Fritters. 

Scrape the salsify, drop into cold water, boil in salted water o 
hour and mash. Toa dozen roots add two tablespoonfuls of m 
one of flour and two well beaten eggs. Drop in boiling fat and 
brown. 

Mushrooms. 

These may be stewed in a little butter with a tablespoonful of 
vinegar. When tender, thicken with flour and add a little mi 
They may be baked instead of stewed. 

Artichokes. 

The Jerusalem artichoke may be boiled and served with w! 
sauce or mashed, seasoned and baked. The Globe artich 
which is merely the flower, is to be trimmed and boiled top do 
ward, the choke removed, and served with drawn butter (one talle- 

| spoonful of butter simmered with two of flour anda small cupiul 
of water added). Or the artichoke may be cut into small pieces, 
dipped in cracker crumbs and fried. 

Dandelion Greens. 

Wash them in several waters, let them lie in cold water two 
hours, drain, throw them into boiling water, boil half an hour, put 
them ina colander, press out the water and chop fine. Rub to- 
gether a large tablespoonful of butter and a teaspoonful of flour, 
with salt and pepper, cook it and stir in the dandelion wet witha 
little hot water if necessary. Stir until very hot and serve. 
Carrots. 

These vegetables are usually made accessory to soups, but, when 
| young and tender, are valuable additions to the dietary. Wash, 

half-boil, scrape, not peel them, then slice or chop fine, discarding 

the light, hard center if itis at all tough. Let them simmer till 

soft, drain, season and pour over them a white sauce elsewhere (e- 
| scribed. Stir in a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, heat and serve. 
Parsnips. 

There are variations from the usual modes of plain boiling or 
|. boiling, slicing and frying brown. After boiling, slice, arrange in 
| a pie-dish, pour over them half a cupful of liquor in which they 
have cooked, sprinkle with cracker-dust and brown in the oven 
with frequent basting. Mashed parsnips may be either seasoned 
with cream or butter, or made into patty-cakes and fried brown, or, 
if too rank to suit the palate, may be converted into fritters by the 
addition of half their measure of flour, one or two eggs and milk 
enough to make a drop batter. Fry brown in hot drippings. 
Turnips. 

Steamed or stewed in a little water till nearly soft, they are good 
| when drained and covered with new milk. Stew till tender, oF 
sprinkle with bread crumbs and bake. When mashed, turnips lose 
their rankness by mixing with an equal quantity of potato. 


—Hester M. Pool. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


IN THE LAUNDRY. 


“A WELL DONE WASHING.” 
HAT immature housekeeper, fresh 


from “ Mamma’s” care, and who | 
has never known aught of the pro- | 


cess which the making clean of 


garments involves-—indeed, hardly | 


conscious, save when reminded by 

the fact of having to lay aside into 

drawer and closet, the sweet, 

freshly-ironed clothes, that they 

were ever otherwise than the fra- 

grant vestments which she then 

handles—and who, passing from 

her unvexed maiden life, into the 

cares of a housekeeper and under the régime of the undisci- 
pliued kitchen girl, or, fallen into the hands of the average 
washerwoman, sees her dainty ¢7ousseau and her bridal equip- 
ment of table and bed linen growing tawny and torn and 
ost valueless, but will welcome from one, now grown 
something of a veteran, a few words of counsel and some 
simple and effectual methods, which the writer herself would 
have highly prized in those sad days of early housekeeping 
to which she now looks sorrowfully back, when, although she 
| high aspirations to excel in all things, her household 


n steadily grew yellow, more yellow, and even reached 


superlative of that dreadful adjective, and she stood | 


ast but dumb before it, the victim of ignorance—her own 
that of others. 

Let us begin at the beginning. A hamper should forma 
part of the equipment of the closet of each bedroom, and all 
soiled garments, whether of person, bed, or bath, appertain- 

to that room should (after drying if damp) be thrown 
it. Soiled clothes should never be carelessly heaped in 


imp place, as unpleasant odors always accrue, and mildew | 


is apt to result from such treatment. Upon the eve of wash- 
, gather up into the large clothes-basket, the contents of 
individual hampers and, and having taken them to the 
wash-room, sort them into two grades, the finer and cleaner 
constituting one, and the coarser and dirtier pieces, the other. 
Use good soap, and there are so many good soaps (I beg 
Iiester M. Poole’s pardon for this contradiction to her 
‘rtion) that my advice, in this particular, may easily be 
wed. And do not stint its quantity either, for here 
mes in the paradox that extravagance is economy, or, 


ther words, that the soap, deterging the soil of the linen, | 
| upon their shelf; the tension screws of the wringer are loos- 
| ened to avoid a permanent “set” of the rollers and put aside; 


saves not only the wear of the fabric but the labor of the 
sher as well. 


| have just come from my own laundry and from a confer- | 


e with its presiding genius, my good and kind washer- 
man, whose coming has been a weekly event in my home 
for many years, and having admiringly surveyed her lines of 
clean, white and untorn clothes, I am emboldened anew and 
re-enthused to tell the younger readers of Goon Housr- 
KEEPING her habits of work. Well then, for a washing for a 


tumily of seven persons, cut a pound of soap into shavings | 
and, adding about a gallon of water, put it into a vessel (a | 


granite-wear preserving kettle of somewhat advanced age 
does duty in this line for her,) and melt it. 
only enough of warm, soft water, to which the strong solu- 


tion of soap has been added, to cover the clothes appor- | 


tioned to it. Lay in the dirty articles and with a piece of 
soap held in the hand, as they are in turn taken, rub all soiled 
streaks and spots. If stationary tubs are used, shut down the 
covers. In the morning, attach the wringer successively to 
the tubs, and wring out and re-pack the clothes—all in one 
tub now, with the nicer pieces at the top—and turn on them 


| of which often floats up to the parlor as a low accompani- 


ment to her monotonous song, in this water clears away all 


| dirt, but as they must be whitened, she consigns them to the 


boiler, where, in a weaker suds, they are scalded—not boiled 
—when they are ready for the rinsing, which must be profuse, 
i. e. plenty of water must be used, and the clothes slightly 
worked and squeezed with the hands, then wrung dry and, 
piece by piece, passed through the bluing water, made as 
follows: <A sufficient quantity of hard water—its lime more 
perfectly neutralizes the soap—is drawn into the tub, then a 
small ball of ultramarine blue encased in a strong cloth ora 
tiny bag, is dropped in and rubbed until the wished for depth 
of color is attained. If they are allowed to lie in this water 
the blue precipitates itself upon and streaks the garments, so 
they must only be well immersed and then wrung out. 

Starching, the final process, is now in order, and the starch 
—two-thirds of a teacupful suffices for an ordinary washing— 
is wet with cold water, then scalded, by pouring in upon it 
rapidly-boiling water, until it has become translucent, when, 
with a half teaspoonful of spermaceti or a bit of sperm can- 
dle dropped into it, it is set upon the range and boiled for 
five minutes. Turning out asmall portion of this thick starch 
for shirts, collars and cuffs, the remainder is thinned with 
cold bluing water, to be used for dresses, skirts and aprons, 
etc. A little bluing should be added to the smaller dish of 
thicker starch also. The shirt bosoms wrong side out, are 
dipped into the thicker starch aud wrung with the hands, 
then, taking some of the starch in the hand, the bosom is 
spread with it and for a minute, briskly rubbed and wrung 
again to rid it of superfluous starch, for by this time, enough 
is ingrained to prepare it, when well dried, for the raw starch 
which immediately precedes the ironing. Cuffs and collars 
are treated in like manner. : 

When the clothes have been dried and taken from the lines 
the latter, if detachable, should be coiled and laid away, but 
as her’s are of galvanized iron wire which resist all bad 
weather, they are made permanent. The clothes pins are 
gathered into their proper receptacle—an apron of bedtick- 
ing or denim upon the front of which a flat pocket 11x18 


| inches in dimensions is stitched—which pinned about her 


waist, is convenient to receive them, and leaves no excuse for 
dirt or loss. If they are allowed to fall on the ground or to 
lie about the laundry or even in the clothes basket these use- 
ful little adjuncts become unclean and, in turn, mar the gar- 
ments upon which they are used. The boiler, its cover, and 
the large tin dipper are dried well by the dying fire, and put 


tubs and pails are rinsed and a little clean water left in each; 
the stove is brushed; the floor is tidied; the broom and mop 
made clean and hung up; and my very tangible fairy of the 
laundry flits away happy in the consciousness of having 
wrought A Well Done Washing. 


Nothing should be placed upon a family dining table for the sake 


| of appearance. It often occurs that dishes are prepared with no 
Have in each tub | 


other object in view. The result is that they become cold and 
sodden before there is an opportunity to try them. There are two 
kinds of dinners—that which consists of few dishes, and that which 
embraces a variety. The dinner composed of few dishes is much 


| the better and safer. Usage excuses prodigality when strangers 
| gather at the family board, but it would be better not to be influ- 


enced by any other consideration than common sense. In propor- 
tion to the smallness of the dinner ought to be its excellence, both 
as to the quality of the materials and the cooking. 


185 
r brush. | a clean, strong and hot suds. A gentle rubbing, the sound 
fry 
| 
| ot -Mrs. Lewis Swift. ee 
4 
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THE ART OF BOUQUET MAKING. 


‘To feed on flowers and weeds of glorious features.” —Stenser. 


ERHAPS the first bouquet *o gather, 
is that to be found when one goes 
out to greet the spring and finds her 
beforehand with courtesy, inasmuch 
as she smilingly presents great 
branches of pussy-willow besprin- 
kled with silver knobs in charming 
irregularity. These graceful red- 
brown branches, gathered and set 
loosely in a Japanese tea-jar are very 
effective, and retain their form and 
color for a year, and are a sort of 
souvenir de printemps,—a reminder 
of the day that was redolent with 

sweet odors, full of revivifying power; the day when the 

simple faith of a little song-sparrow—that made its nest at the 
foot of a clump of willows not a yard away from a snow bank 

—restored your faith. 

This prelude of the osiers is followed by a charming fan- 
tasia of arbutus, wind-flowers, hepaticas and trilliums, which 
need no art in their arrangement; and if gathered as they are 
found and placed carelessly in some simple vase are a bit of 
the woods,—a corsage bouquet which nature had already ar- 
ranged for her own wearing, and is sure to be harmonious. 
If there is any preference it is for a bunch of the sweet white 
violet (. Canadensis) by itself. Asa rule, nature is a good 
fashion-plate to follow, and one may safely mingle the wild 
flowers that bloom at the same time without fear of inhar- 


monious effects. A charming filling for vases is composed of | 


June grass, herd’s grass, buttercups and daisies, with now and 
then a red clover, and here and there a fern. Such a bouquet 
may well enough be called a meadow idyl, and stands with 
dainty grace among the fashionable conceits of the parlor, 
like a shy country maiden in the noisy, dusty city. 

Half the pleasure of cultivating flowers lies in having plenty 
of them for cutting. And no costly arrangement of bric-4-brac 
is so effective or home-like as tasteful vases kept well filled 
with fresh flowers. It should be a part of every housekeeper’s 
creed to brighten and decorate her house with these, the dain- 
tiest of nature’s productions; and to do her work lovingly, 
using the flowers—as an artist uses his colors—to produce a 
beautiful picture. For there may be more or less art in the 
arrangement of flowers, and they are just as responsive to 
skilled touch as is the piano,—one person may evolve a 
wonderful harmony from them, another mere discord. 

Wild flowers almost form themselves into charming bou- 
quets; but the “flowers of all heavens” that grow “side by 
side” in the garden, need skilful handling; and while there 
is the widest license, and much individual taste to be exer- 
cised, it may not be amiss to mention a few combinations, or 
to call attention to the fact that many neglected old fashioned 
flowers are most useful in decoration. There are, for instance, 
the old-time crimson ponies, a bunch of them partially 
opened, placed with buds and their own foliage in a low olive- 
colored majolica jar is very effective, especially if set in the 
farther part of a room, on a polished table, or on a cloth re- 
peating their own rich tints, or one neutral in color. The 
lovely Chinese ponies, rose-like in their fragrance and color- 
ing, are particularly beautiful for table decoration if arranged 
in a low dish, —a platter, perhaps, with its edges concealed by 
ferns. Such an arrangement was greatly admired at an ele- 
gant reception; the ponies chosen were creamy white and 
just unfolding, and were set closely together and gracefully 
rounded from the center; a fern fringe at the edge completed 
this charming adornment. An ancient salad-bowl of blue 


and with ferns, which are indispensable in bouquet-making: 
given a plentiful supply of ferns and a few flowers, and satis- 
factory results are always to be obtained. Maiden-hair ferns 
are the natural accompaniment to pansies, whether in a 
slender vase, in a low basket, or in some of the fashionable 
receptacles for small flowers which are the caprice of the mo- 
ment. Among the ferns, ?. vu/gare is the most useful, its 
firm evergreen fronds retaining shape and color a long tin 
and proving very serviceable for basket edgings, or for the 
base of the “ergne. Bunches of the common brake are as 
effective as palms if put in a large jar on the floor, and ij 
spikes of the cardinal flower are used with them, the effect 
brilliant indeed. Among the old-time flowers, lilacs, bot 
white and mauve,—with the delicate green leaves to relie\ 
them,—arranged with studied carelessness in one of those ck 
licious old bronze pitchers, make a study for an artist. An 
lemon-lilies, gathered without stint and mingled with ribbon 
grass are wonderfully graceful and sweet. Perhaps app) 
blossoms form the loveliest bouquet possible ; great branche 
of them, 


** Tinted like sea-shells, whiter than snow,” 
in one of those large blue vases beloved by our grandmothers 
are a charming mantel adornment. 

“The wind and the beam loved the rose;” and who wor 
ders? for in “time of roses,” this incomparable flower bright 
ens and sweetens the whole house as well as the garden; 1! 
bouquet-maker revels in it, and the most prosaic can hard); 
help a touch of sentiment as they gather the roses. Here 
the bush of white roses, sacred, perhaps, to marriage or death: 
a bride of the house, as fair and sweet as the flowers, wore 
bunch of them on that lovely June day long ago; and anothe: 
a brave youth, took a half-open bud in his passive hand whe: 
he left us for that long, long journey whence there is no r 
turning. Perhaps the pink roses mark some /é/e day; an 
certainly the damask point back to the past. Those bush. 
have been the source of many a fragrant Jot pourri, and « 
numberless jars of rose-water, and might be called the ros 
of our grandmothers. And if some of those charming olc 
time bowls, or even the pretty modern ones are filled wit 
these sweet flowers and placed on the breakfast table it is a 
most cheerful introduction to the day. Naturally, one put 
roses in a basket, loosely, and with plenty of foliage and bud 
Two thicknesses of brown paper, cut to fit closely, should b 
firmly pressed in first, then a handful or so of sphagniv 
rounded a little and thoroughly dampened. The rose stem 
will be held in place and sufficiently moistened by the moss 
and if the basket is sprinkled lightly after being arrange: 
the flowers will remain fresh a long time, while those tha 
wither can easily be replaced. 

Lilies seem best adapted to tall, slender vases. A perfectly 
proportioned vase, with a stem of “madonna” lilies in it, is 
indeed a thing of beauty; and a handful of the beautiful scar- 
let /enuifolium lilies, in a cream-colored royal Worcester jug 
on a small stand covered with old-gold plush, is a bit of color 
to remember. 

The most satisfactory flowers for constant use the season 
through, are sweet peas and mignonette ; and those who have 
no garden at their command can have a hedge of one and a 
bed of the other, in the most limited space, and for the least 
trouble, and at an outlay of fifteen cents. And how smal! 
the outlay is in comparison tothe return! A silver dime and 
a “nickel” in exchange for dozens of exquisite 


“* Sweet peas on tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white!” 
And each flower possessing a magic wand that invests the 
most simply furnished room with an air of refinement and 


grace that mere upholstery, however costly, cannot give, and 


ware was filled with the same flowers in a variety of colors 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


betokening culture and love of the beautiful in its occupants. 
\Vhite sweet peas, with sprays of gypsophila, make a charm- 
ing corsage bouquet. And gypsophila is invaluable in floral 
urangements, giving a peculiarly light and spray-like effect. 
One of the most striking bouquets is an arrangement of 
Prince of Orange marigolds and scarlet Drummond phlox in 
jark red vase. Another combination of these marigolds 

h white phlox has been compared to sunlight. The dainty 
tle adonis—like a sprinkling of rubies on an emerald ground 
akes with its own foliage, a charming autumn floral deco- 
tion. And there are the asters! What symphonies in laven- 

- and harmonies in pink, and exquisite variations of all 
ris may be played with these reliable flowers. The best 
ults are obtainable by setting them loosely in vases. Com- 


xhibition purposes. 

en there are the dahlias, and the new autumn flower, 
nos hybridus, which blooms long after frosts come. And 

erbenas which last into November and are so fragrant 
| pretty arranged in flat glass dishes, with a finish of ferns 

sweet geranium leaves. 

‘erhaps the final bouquet of the year is the “last rose of 
summer,” a sturdy hybrid perpetual rose, which surprises us 
with its blushing face, when on some late autumn day we 

ler in the garden, thinking pensively of beauties past and 
Its cheeks are not so ruddy as were its sisters in June 
ossibly it is pale with the grief of parting—but we cut it 
nd put it in a slender crystal vase, and its fragrant lips seem 

iy, softly and re-assuringly, “ auf wiedersehen.” 
—Ada Marie Peck. 


ial in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PHEBE. 


Has any one seen a quaint little bird, 
In orchard, woodland, or anywhere? 
Her name is the sweetest that ever was heard, 
And her voice is as soft as the summer air. 
She wore a dress of an olive brown, 
Trimmed with the tiniest band of white; 
There’s a spot of black on her cunning head, 
And her eyes are canny and very bright. 
I’ve called and called ’till I’m almost dumb,— 
** Phe—be! Phe—be!” but she does not come! 


We’ve a neat, snug nest just under the eaves 
Of the old brown mill, in the elm tree’s shade, 
Where the stream goes loitering on at will; 
The daintiest eggs that ever were laid 
It holds; but the place seems dark and drear, 
And my heart is lonely and sore distressed. 
For what, with my loving mate away, 
Are the sweet little eggs or cozy nest? 
Alas! I have sought her from tree to tree, 
Crying and calling, ‘‘ Phe—be! Phe—be!” 


Desert? Ah, no! She was loyal and true, 
And would never elope with that dandy Jay, 
Nor that dude of an Oriole, dressed so fine, 
Or the rollicking Bobolink over the way. 
Men may be fickle and men be false, 
But birds and nature are ever true. 
Any one seen her—my dear pretty mate? 
Have you, ma-am? nor you, sir? nor you? nor you? 
Alas! will she never come back to me? 
Oh! where is my darling? Phe—be! Phe—be! 


—Mrs. A. Giddings Park. 


SWEET PoTaTo PiIE.—Boil the potatoes till done, peel and strain 
through a colander. Add milk till it is thin enough, and for every 
quart of the mixture add three well beaten eggs, with sugar and 
seasoning to taste. Line the bottom of pie plates with paste, fill 
with the mixture and bake. These are a very good substitute for 
squash and pumpkin pies. 


| shopping and visiting, belong to the other extreme. 
| so divide their time that the household duties do not interfere with 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
PRETTY CROCHETED EDGE—NARROW. 
MATERIALS.—Real Scotch linen crochet thread, one bail, 
No. 60, white; steel crochet hook. This is suitable for trim- 
ming aprons, pinafores, etc. 
Make a chain of sixteen stitches, turn, and on it miss nine, 


| and form it into a round loop with one single crochet, and 


through the loop of ten, work one DC, then three chain, and 
two TC, six times, three chain and three DC all through the 
same loop of ten; then one single through the first stitch of 
the round, and for the second round, work through the first 
loop of three chain, three DC, two chain, join to the last chain 


| but four of the stem, two chain and through the same loop of 
.ct bouquets are never graceful, or never desirable unless | 


three chain, work three D. C, *then five chain, turn, and on 


| it miss four, and one single on the fifth stitch and missing the 


next two treble, work through the next three chain, three DC, 
five chain and three DC, *repeat from * to * four times more, 
and end with one single on the first of the three double; then 
five chain, join to the last point of five chain, **then make a 


chain of seventeen, for the second pattern turn, and on it 
| miss nine and one single in the tenth stitch to form a round 


loop; then cross the stem of seven, and through the loop of 
three chain, work three double, two chain, join to the last 
chain but four of the stem, leaving two for the space between 
the patterns; then three chain, and through the same loop of 
three chain, work three double ; then three chain, join to the 
next point of last pattern, two chain, turn, and on it miss four, 


| and one single in the fifth stitch, and missing next two treble 


stitches, work through the next three chain, three double, 


| five chain and three double; *repeat from * to * four times, 
| ending with one single through the first of the three double, 


then five chain, join to the last point of the last pattern; re- 


| peat from * to * to the end of the length required, and fasten 


off. Along the top make a row thus: Five treble through 
the last five chain of the last pattern, *then three chain, and 
through the next five chain of the same pattern work one 
double, two chain, three treble, two chain, and through the 
loop of five chain of the next pattern work five treble; *re- 
peat from * to * to the end of the length required and 
fasten off. 
SILK SCENT CRACKER. 

MATERIALS.—Cardboard size of a soda cracker; fine white 
cotton batting; piece of light straw colored silk, such as is 
used for linings, twice the size of the cracker, about one-eighth 
of a yard wide and a quarter of a yard long; violet sachet 
powder. 

Lay a layer of the batting each side of cardboard perfectly 
smooth. A little mucilage on each side will hold it firm. 
Now sprinkle the powder all over the batting. Then put silk 
on, sewing the edges together over and over. With a fine 
needle and thread take stitches through, drawing down the 
silk at just such intervals as the marks are seen upon the real 
crackers. This must be done very neatly. Then paint a 


spray of flowers on one side. ' 
—Eva M. Niles. 


OPPOSITE EXTREMES. 

Unhealthy women are to be found in large numbers among the 
class who work constantly in-doors, and among the class who go 
about out-of-doors, and have plenty of exercise. Those who re- 
main in-doors in the conviction that they cannot have their houses 


| in good shape short of the complete sacrifice of liberty, ultimately 


become nervous and debilitated. The women who leave every- 
thing to be done by the helpers, in order to have more time for 
Wise women 


requisite exercise in the open air. 
enjoy excellent health. 


They make happy homes, and 
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ECONOMY IN DRESS. 
A PROBLEM Easy To Discuss, BuT DIFFICULT TO SOLVE. 
HE problem of dressing economically is 
one that most women have to solve. 
Although good dress is not necessarily 
expensive, yet it takes money to be 
wisely economical. Some one says 
that a lady should choose first the be- 
coming, then the good, and last the 
fashionable in dress, considering her 
age, station, and “points.” It is well, 
from the point of economy, to decide 
upon acertain style of dress and ad- 
here to it. When a limited range of 
becoming colors has been fixed upon, it is much easier to 
combine two old dresses into one and to use up odds and ends 
successfully. 
A few people affect a permanent style copied from some 


old picture; several good dresses may then last for years | 
| Aprons save dresses; a jersey substituted for the dress wa 


without need of change. But the greater number of women 
who “study economy” dress in black, which is cheap, becom- 
ing, liked by most gentlemen, and sanctioned by those artists 
in inexpensive living,—the French. Every one has heard of 


the English lady who always dressed in rich black velvet and | 


antique lace and yet spent less than her neighbors. She ac- 
complished this miracle by having three velvet dresses of dif- 
ferent degrees of newness, and buying one every five years. 
A certain New York lady always wore black silk, declaring 
it was cheaper and more satisfactory than any other dress. 


of dress. Unhealthy dress is always extravagant. Heavy 
skirts, tight waists, and Louis Quinze boots bring expensive 
doctors’ bills. It is an economy to have as few dresses as 


will meet all emergencies; there are then less to be kept in | 


order and made over. A real lady would be satisfied with a 
few things, good of their kind. Handsome lace, a fine jewel 
or cameo, an India shawl, will last a life time, and be an 
economy in the end. 

A good set of furs can be used and altered indefinitely ; 
the best ostrich plumes last longer than the present style of 
fancy made-up feathers. Wash dresses are by no means eco- 
nomical unless a laundress is kept in the house. Black wraps, 
and bonnets to go with all one’s dresses save trouble and ex- 
pense. One ought not to save on shoes, gloves, and corsets, 
as they should always be well cut and in good condition. The 
beauty of a gown depends not upon its price, but on its cut 
and color; cashmere is one of the prettiest as well as one of 
the cheapest materials, and comes in the most beautiful 
colors. Whether or not a general style of dress has been de- 
cided upon, the economist will always buy with judgment. 
She will consider what she has and what she needs, often 
planning one dress to answer for several occasions. She will 
avoid novelties as too noticeable for her limited and long-en- 
during wardrobe, and follow only the general direction of 
fashion’s dictates. She will understand all the secrets of 
“bargains,” “‘remnants,” and buying at the end of a season 
when goods are “reduced,” but she will never buy anything 
merely because it is “‘cheap” or because the salesman as- 


sures her it is just what she wants. She always gets good | 


materials, knowing they cost less in the end, and gives pref- 
erence to those noted for their durability, as Scotch cheviots 
and India silks. She will prefer French underwear with its 
delicate hand-wrought sewing and embroidery to garments 
loaded with Hamburg edging and cheap lace, and she will 
know that antique laces last twice as long and are twice as 


handsome as the modern article. Before buying a color to | 


place near her face, our prudent woman will test its effect 


upon her hand and draw her conclusions; if a vivid gree 
makes her hand pale and sallow, it will have a similar eff 
upon her face. 

Of course the woman who can make her own clothes sa 
a great deal; materials are cheap, but making is not. M 
ladies make their own summer dresses but employ a dr 


| maker for handsome costumes; in this case it iseconomy to 


lect a thoroughly good workwoman, even if somewhat ex) 
sive, but to see that she does not choose wasteful fashion 
recklessly squander her material. A well cut and made garn 
wears longer and is always a satisfaction. The tailor suit 
the present day are wonderfully suitable and economical 
street wear. An old suit for a bad day saves the better o) 
and an old black silk isa treasure. It is hard to tell just wh 
a dress should be “made over,” experience only can deci 
A thrifty young woman of my acquaintance never has a dr 
which cannot be washed; her wool dresses come from 
wash-tub “as good as new.” Velvet waists and pretty nec! 
arrangements and handkerchiefs freshen up old skirts. ‘J 
old things should be used in preference to buying new on 


under a wrap is economy, and so is the combination of an « 
skirt and fresh waist under along garment for theater wear 
In fact economy has a thousand little tricks tosave. HH: 
several pairs of shoes on hand and the same of gloves, givi 
preference to the useful tan color. If you can make y 
own bonnets, always buy the best velvet and wear it sev: 
seasons with a little change. Expensive ruching which « 
not be washed is more extravagant than fine lace. Do 


| wear white skirts on the street. One need not fear | 
Old ladies should certainly adopt a permanent, subdued style | 


“known” by a dress, provided it is good. By all means k 
your wardrobe in first rate repair, leaving no hole or rip | 
mended. 

—A. M. Turi 
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SWEET PEAS. 


Up from the rich, dusky mold they rise, 
Lift‘ng sweet faces from earth to the skies; 
Pink and purple, pure white and red, 

A quaint little bonnet on each queer head. 


Climbing the trellis, they cling and twine, 
With delicate tendrils, through rain and shine; 
Hid in each heart is a subtle perfume, 

That falls on the air as they burst into bloom. 


What say the beautiful blossoms to me? 
Pink tells of mysteries under the sea, 

Hid in the sea-shell, or leaving a trace 

Of color, to brighten some mermaid’s face. 


Purple talks proudly of other things : 

Of royal robes and the pomp of kings ; 

Of dawns, where the morning stars grow dim, 
As the lark breaks forth with his first glad hymn. 


The white tells of other fair garments beside,— 
The soft, white robes of the blushing bride. 

“* He that o’ercometh,”’ they softly say, 

Shall wear white raiment from day to day.” 


Red tells of sunsets that, flaming high, 

Hang rosy curtains across the sky; 

Or of fires, long hid in the earth’s deep heart, 
That rend the very mountains apart. 


Red and purple, pink and white, 

Each have a message for me to-night ; 
E’en by the trellis, with woven strings, 
My faith mounts upward to better things. 


E. Al 


THE superior advantages of wearing wool next the skin are easly 


apparent. Its adaptability to the requirements of difference in 
climates and the changes in seasons is superior to any other dress 
material. 
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THE BADGE OF GENTILITY. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDs.” 


hy GENTILITY whose badges are 


mf counterfeited than a gentility 
whose badges are gloves at so 
much a pair,” says a certain 
writer, and it cannot be denied 
that a pair of snug-fitting kid 
gloves will cover a multitude 
of defects; but while a pietty 
hand is “an excellent thing 
in woman,” its prettiness 


of the owner's “ gentility ;”’ 


js never, in itself, a proof 


| and while a shapely white hand is always “a thing of beauty,” 


it will be a disastrous day for American homes when it comes 
to be the recognized “ badge of gentility.” It is a badge to 


| which courtesan and ballet dancer can lay claim, while many 


pretty hands is far less easily | 


a daughter of the King cheerfully forfeits it, working with her 
hands for those she loves. 

‘* Beautiful hands are those that do work that is earnest, brave and true,” 
and the marks of honest toil are as honorable as scars won on 
the battle field. Let the patient toilers take courage ; in the 
Master’s mansions the “ high places” will be awarded, not to 
those whose hands are fairest to the eye and softest to the 
touch, but to those who have done the most faithfully the 


| tasks assigned them. 


on the contrary, it is often evidence of a selfish and indolent | 
nature. Many a young woman, proud of her dainty hands | 


and dreading to have them brought in contact with broom and 
\ling-pin, has become a shop-girl in preference to being her 


mother’s assistant in the care of the home ; and many another, 
for the sake of keeping this “badge of gentility” unmarred, | 


; away the day in the parlor while the mother toils in the 
en. For the same reason many a woman breaks up the 


e and condemns herself and her family to the cold com- | 


if a boarding house. 

f I had only another pair to keep for best, I shouldn't 
| doing housework ; in fact, I think I should rather enjoy 
said a bright faced, energetic girl, as she plunged her 
is into the bread bowl, and she is not the first woman that 


sighed for “a pair to keep for best,” for it is a difficult | 


ter to do any sort of manual labor without injuring to 


e extent the shape and texture of the hands. But hands | 


were made for use, for the faithful performance of whatever 
k comes in the way of duty, and it is a cowardly soul that 

shrinks from putting them to their prescribed tasks. Work 
was the “angel in disguise” that kept Adam and Eve from 
going insane when the gates of Eden closed against them, 

the wisest and happiest of their descendants are those 
who have recognized through the disguise the face of a friend. 
It was a practical poet who wrote: 

** Get leave to work; 

In this world ’tis the best you get at all; 

For God, in cursing, gives us better gifts 

Than man in benediction. God says, ‘ Sweat 

For foreheads ;’ men say ‘ crowns,’ and so we are crowned,— 

Ay, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel 

Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work, get work; 

Be sure ’tis better than what you work to get.” 


‘t only the leave but the command to work is given, and 
in this busy age no one has a right to sit with folded hands, 
watching “life’s mighty pageant pass” and covertly sneering 
at tiose who have borne the burden and heat of the day. A 


rn hands of his hero’s mother, and makes the boy himself 
shrink from their touch, though they have been for years the 
mainstay of the family. It would be well for the “ apostles 
of the beautiful” to consider what the outcome of this sort of 
preaching is likely to be. 
he world’s “garments of beauty and strength” are woven 
by hands that, as a rule, are not fair to look upon; white 
hands, for a pastime, may embroider the border with lilies 
anc roses, but it is to the hands of toil that they are indebted 
e fabrics on which to display these flowers of leisure. 
‘lhe trend of the times is in the direction of aesthetic luxury ; 
and the growing distaste in both city and country for all that 
ishomely and commonplace in occupations as well as in sur- 
roundings, is not an encouraging sign. 
“* Life is real! Life is earnest!” 


*“ Ah! languid hand, safe in some scented glove, 
Drop that bright prayer-book, catch at rock and thorn: 
Give alms of bread—give truer alms of love— 
To other hands whose stains and scars you scorn.” 
—Mary PB. Sleight. 
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BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 


My mother’s weary hands! 
Their praises let me speak ; 

They have held love’s goiden bands 
So long,—they are thin and weak. 


They are tremulous now, and slow ; 
But, to me, they are just as sweet 
As when, so long ago, 
They guided my baby feet. 
They have old and wrinkled grown ; 
3ut, to me, they are just as fair 
As when they clasped my own 
And folded them first in prayer. 


They have toiled thro’ patient years, 
While no one praised their deeds ; 

They have wiped most bitter tears, 
And supplied unnumbered needs. 


They have heavy burdens borne, 
When manhood’s strength has failed; 
They have soothed the hearts that mourn 
And inspired the hearts that quailed. 


The naked they have clad; 
The hungry they have fed; 
With tender touch, and sad, 
They have laid away their dead. 


Mother’s hands are thin and old; 
But their every touch I'll love, 

Till they clasp the harp of gold 
That awaits their touch above. 


—Mrs. L. V. McVean. 


The hotels in Mexico are so bad that those who have to remain 
there any length of time invariably go to housekeeping, and can 


| thus live as comfortably and economically as anywhere in the 
popular writer, in a recent novel, holds up to ridicule the toil- 


states. There is no aristocratic quarter in Mexico, and it is fash- 
ionable not only to live on a business street, but to have a saloon 
or a meat market on the ground floor. Everybody lives in flats, 
the houses are usually three stories high, and the top floor is con- 
sidered the best. It will rent for $100 a month, while the second 
floor rents for $40. When a house is to be let in Mexico the owner 
sticks an old newspaper in the window. Servants are cheap and 
plenty, and you are pretty sure to have several descendants of the 
Aztec kings about the house if you hire one, for it is the rule here 
that the whole family go with the father and mother when they go 
out to service. Your cook brings her husband, her children and 
pretty near all her relations and they are fed from your table and 
sleep under your roof. The husband may be a shoemaker or a 
saloon keeper or a hackman, but he lives were his wife works. 
There are usually rooms enough in the house for them all, and the 
only food they want is plenty of beans and what is left from your 
own table. 
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HOME DRESSMAKING. 


PERPLEXINGLY AND ECONOMICALLY CONSIDERED. 


HERE are few women who can- 
not, with a little teaching, be- 
come competent to cut, fit and 
make their own and children’s 
house and work dresses. That 
the saving thus effected, even in 
small families, is considerable, 
any one will tell you who handles 
the bills. In large families 
whose incomes are limited, as 
are those of most laboring and 
many professional men, it is im- 
portant that some one should be 
able to dressmake. I say, ad/e 
to dressmake. If more or less 
material be purchased than nec- 
essary, if accessories be unsuit- 
able in appearance or quality, if 


cutting, 
ishing and lack of taste in all, there is no economy in home 
dressmaking. 

But this is needless. Given a woman or girl with only 
medium taste and tact, a large part of her time at her com- 
mand, moderate health, and, with the aid of the excellent cut- 
paper patterns furnished at small cost by McCall, Butterick 
and Demorest, there is no reason why she should not make her 
own dresses and those for others of the family better than a 
professional, whose time is money and who will zof have to 
wear out the clothes, would make them for her. This applies 
to the hurried, worried house-mother, as well as to the grown- 
up daughter. Kitchen help are less expensive than seam- 
stresses, and will probably do their work quite as well; if she 
can have both so much the better, but even then she should 
know better than they what she wants, how she wants it, the 
best way and the minimum cost. 

In purchasing, a very little observation will teach her just 
the amount of “foundation,” linings, stiffening, wadding, 
silk, twist, braid, bones, etc., required, and how many yards 
of each of the different widths of goods will make the dress 
in the way she intends. 

In cutting and making, first, second and last, be careful. 
Know your pattern fits you, that it is neither narrow-chested 


Get out your waist and draperies first; if facings 
ings have to be pieced the join can be concealed. 

Do not fancy that a waist when finished will fit exactly as 
when only basted, or that you can have a sleeve fitted to an 
arm hanging limp and nerveless. The stitching, sleeves, 
bones and buttons take up the cloth in the first; as to the 
second, you have muscle, though perhaps not much, and must 
have somewhere to put it. Your new dress will afford you 
little pleasure if it pinches your body and cords your arms 
until the seams fray or break. 

Stuff should be hemmed with long side-stitches, three to an 
inch, and well pressed. Do not try to hem thin goods by 
hand; you can’t hide the stitches and machine work is neater. 
Lace is best sewed on overhand. 

Ruffles must be straight in wash goods, bias in stuff, though 
stuff never ruffles prettily. One-third over the length re- 
quired when finished is a good rule. For pleatings, either 
kilt, box or knife, allow three times the required length; for 


and pleat- 


nor long-waisted, and that the sleeves are the right length. | 


ruchings, seven. 


some are quite forgotten and the waiting or going for them | 
involve much loss of time and temper, if there be waste in | 
carelessness or ignorance in fitting, untidiness in fin- | 


| you are sewing on; 


If you are making a pattern suit, know before you cut you 
embroidery just how far it will go. 

Scant drapery cannot be made to appear otherwise: 
none at all is better. Let facings be sufficiently deep to 
preclude the possibility of any wandering breeze disclosi 
to a cold world your “sham.” Be quite sure that your 
skirt is of uniform length; then leave room for lengthen. 
ing, since there are so few dress fabrics that do not shrink 
and one that is not intended to be washed may yet be caught 
in a shower. 

Button everything buttonable. Hooks tear and are likely 
to leave a gaping space, pins cut the threads and cause wn 
sightly holes. Place a large needle underneath the butt 


; the garment will button easier and t! 
threads last better if they are a trifle loose. Hang-ups shou 
suspend each part of the dress separately and evenly. [In 
firm goods the seams need only be serged; if likely to fray, 
the edges may be turned in and overhanded, or covered ; 
ways well pressed. And don’t forget the pocket. 

—A. J. Harlow 
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THE SOWER. 


She sowed at morn with eager hand,— 
At morn, when all was fair and bright; 
A golden sheen was o’er the land, 
Wove by the sun’s advancing light: 
While birds poured out their roundelay, 
Hope sang to her a gladsome lay 
Of an opulent harvest day,— 
As she scattered the seed. 


From out the dark earth’s waiting space, 

Which she had sown while morn was bright, 

Plumy verdure, in perfect grace, 

Sprang toward the sun’s up-wooing light. 
Alas! for hope—which but deceives— 
There were to be no gathered sheaves, 
But only scorched and withered leaves 

From out that shallow ground. 


She sowed again when morn was bright; 
Scattered the seed with hope and sigh. 
Moving through the gleaming light, 
Beneath the azure dome of sky; 
Going now forward, and now back, 
Over the furrows, fallow and black, 
The sunshine glowing on her track, 
As she covered the seed. 


Alas! alack! for work which fails, — 
Work which is done willing and well,— 
While hands grow heavy and faces pale, 
And pain comes which no tongue can tell, 
Thorns are of sturdy growth and swift. 
The tender seed-shoots could not lift 
Themselves up through the horny drift; 
So they withered and died. 


She sowed once more when day was young,— 
Sowed with wisdom gained in defeat,— 
And in a gentle cadence sung 
While, now forward, now in retreat, 
She moved along the well-tilled land, 
Planting with ready, careful hand; 
She had now come to understand 
The laws which bring success. 


When the rich fruitage of the year, 
Beneath the beam of sun intent 
In ripe fruition, far and near, 
To earth a full completion lent. 
Under the ardent dog-star’s reign, 
The sower saw the golden grain; 
At last she had not sowed in vain,— 
Wisdom and work had met. 


—Antoinette V. H. Wakeman. 
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THREE NEW ORLEANS DISHES. 


SomME GoopLy CONCEITS IN CREOLE COOKING. 


LTHOUGH New Orleans, and 
indeed South Louisiana gene- 
rally, has long been famous for 
the excellence of its cooking, yet 
no one seems to have ever 
thought it worth while to embody 
the lore of its cwésine in printed 
form. The people have been 
content with the /eges non scriptae 
of the Louisiana fleshpots, and 
there is no Creole cook book 
worthy of the name. It was of 
New Orleans that Thackeray 


Stir with a spoon for one-half hour, when cooked drain the crawfish, 
free them from the shells, and mash the meat ina mortar. Boil 
one cup of rice in the crawfish Jouc//on for a quarter of an hour, 
drain it and put it in the mortar with the crawfish, pounding it 
well. Put all back into the saucepan, thin it with the douz//on and 
pass it through a sieve. Mash the crawfish shells, add dou7//on in 
which they were cooked, and strain it through a sieve into the 
crawfish and rice purée. It should then be of a reddish color. 
Put this into a saucepan over a moderate fire, not letting it boil, 
but it must be very hot. Put some toasted bread in the tureen, 
add to the broth one wineglassful of Madeira wine, and pour over 
toast. Serve immediately. 
Jombalayah. 

Wash one pound of rice and soak it an hour, cut up remnants of 
any sort of cold fowl or game, with a slice of ham, and fry it ina 


| tablespoonful of lard. Stir in the rice, and add slowly, while 


where claret is as good as it is in Bordeaux, and where a | 


bouilla baisse can be had, than which a better was not eaten 
at Marseilles.” If however, we are to credit the generation 
preceding us, already the occult science of the gumbo, seems 
o be passing away with the old negro mammies. Hear the 
venerable historian, Gayarré, in his delicious description of 
“ \ Louisiana sugar plantation of the old Régime,” 
Gombo file! Gombo fevis! Gombo aux herbes! Gombo 
rettes, on aux huitres? What do these things mean at 
present, but vapidity of taste instead of the licking of one’s 
lips. And the soups, the soups! not a ghost of them linger- 
ing on earth! Who knows how to roast?) Who knows how 
‘ason Juste a point? And the flavors, the flavors, whither 
have they evaporated?” But we know that the old, in all times, 
look at the past through an atmosphere of glamour, and be- 
se they themselves are declining, attribute the changed 
ct of things to the degeneracy of the times. The god of 
spit and the saucepan still breathes the breath of his in- 
spirations into many a Creole cook, and not yet has dawned 
dyspeptic era which will witness our stomachs ruined by 
chen charlatans, sauce and gravy pretenders, kettle and 
pot druggists.” To the Creole is due the honor of having 
invented a most goodly conceit—crawfish dzsgue. The craw- 
fish here, is not regarded as unclean, as in other parts of the 
country, but is estimated at its true value. The recipe given 
for itis from Madame E , of New Orleans, a cook who is 
simply inspired, and whose famous hostelrie is enshrined in 
the stomachic affections of every gourmet in the state. Then 
there is jombalayah, worthy of place in every kitchen in the 
, because of its cheapness and savoriness. It is a Span- 
ish-Creole dish. Owing to the presence, for many years, of 
panish and Italian colonies, not a few of the peculiarities in 
cooking, and the delicacies of the table of those countries 
have become part of Louisiana kitchen lore. One may here 
get cooked in Italian style, a dish of the maccaroni made 
from the flinty wheat of Parma. It is this peculiarity of the 
Italian grain, that renders it impossible to make in America 
as fine a quality of maccaroni, as is manufactured in Italy. 
you like you may dine here every day in French, Span- 
ish, Italian, Creole, German, American, or even Chinese 
fashion. Should you chance to be domiciled in French town, 
among the other early morning street cries that pierce your 
irs, would be “Callas! Callas sous chands!” These come 


whose wares are in the baskets poised upon their heads. The 
calla, is a sweet cake, very good, and much liked with a cup 
of early coffee, drunk almost universally here. 

Crawfish Bisque. 


Take fifty crawfish, wash them in several waters, and put them 
Ina saucepan over a brisk fire. Add to them salt, whole black 
pepper, and butter the size of an egg, with a litle grated nutmeg. | 


stirring in a pint of hot water. Season with minced onion, pepper, 


: | sweet herbs, and salt to taste. Cover the pot and set it where it 
wrote, “There you can eat the most and suffer the least, | 


will cook slowly. Oysters, shrimp, crab, bacon, sausage, even the 
dressing of fowls, all make very nice joméalayah. 
Callas. 

Take one pound of rice, soak it for an hour, and pound it ina 
mortar. Let it stand over night, then add the well beaten yolks ot 
three eggs, enough flour to make a light batter, one dessertspoon- 
ful of yeast powder, and the whites of the eggs, well beaten. 
Drop this batter in large spoonfuls in boiling hot lard, and cook as 
crullers. These are the famous “Callas sous chands” that are 
cried in the streets of the French quarters, every morning. 


—M. A. B. 
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TO MY WEE BIT LAD. 


My own dear lad, my wee bit lad, 
My bonniest lad of all! 
With eyes like violets sweet with dew, 
Lips as the rose when petals fall 
In golden sunlight by garden wall. 
Ah, lad, wee lad, none loved sae true 
In all the world as I love you! 


My dear wee lad, my own dear lad, 
The lad I love sae well! 

Did ye learn in sooth your secret deep 

Ere the spirit of Elfland fell asleep ? 
May I never learn the mystic spell, 
3ut be content to love thee well, 

Knowing none ere loved sae true, 

My wee bit lad, as I love you! 


But, my lad, my wee bit lad, 

My bonniest lad of all, 

Trust me, dear, such love as mine 
Outlives the dreariest wintry snows, 
That blight the violet, blast the rose; 

Abiding midst, like sweet sunshine, 
Golden on the garden wall, 

It maketh all life’s moments glad. 

This is the love, my bonnie lad, 

My wee bit lad, I bear for you, 

And none in life ere loved sae true! 

— Olivia Lovell Wilson. 
OOFFEE ADULTERATION. 

Adulteration of food is prevalent and is a just cause for com- 
plaint. Coffee, however, seems to be rightfully free from the 
charge. The mixture of chicory with the delicious beverage is 
generally condemned in this country, but abroad it is actually de- 
manded. The “black coffee” served at many of the high-class 


: : | restaurants is sometimes made entirely of the root. In Germany 
m neatly clad, picturesquely turbaned old negresses, | 


35 per cent. of chicory is added to the coffee, and in France over 
40 per cent. Inthe United States for general use but 4 per cent. 
In almost quite all of our penal and charitable institutions the “ cof- 
fee ’ drank on the premises is made from roasted hard-tack, rye, 
or peas, with a small percentage of chicory to give it a coffee flavor. 
Perhaps the concoction is not legitimately “ coffee” any more than 
a drink made of sage or boneset is “tea.” Yet they are beneficial 
and to the very nervous better than if made from the coffee bean. 
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Original in Goop HouskkKEEPING. 


SOME SMALL ECONOMIES. 


MAKING A LITTLE Go A GREAT WAY. 


O be able to make a little do much, | 


whether she wishes it or takes 


pleasure in it, is the task set for | 
boarding with her at her father’s, and he added, “ They h: 


many awoman, but she may culti- 
vate such a condition of mind as to 


find genuine delight in her accom- | 
plishment. There are higher planes | 


of enjoyment, possibly, but I know 
of no more satisfying emotion than 
that which fills the mind after one 
has made, for example, a child’s 
suit, so new and “boughten” in 
appearance that it would deceive an expert, out of an old 
and otherwise useless garment, and thus has saved its cost 
which may be applied to higher uses than simply clothing. 
One may be a genius in economy, and so have means to be 
open-handed, and generous in good causes which otherwise 
could not receive an impetus from her hands. 
In all connected with the table these small economies may 


be practiced with most surprising results. If any woman who | 
| ful of lemon extract and a little grated lemon peel. Butter 
| some small cups (by the way, always save cups from whi 


has not hitherte given attention to the matter will estimate 
how much she can afford to spend each week, and then will 
plan her meals with reference to this amount, she will in 
many cases find that she can fall even below the estimate. 


The time and energy given to it will not be so “wearing” | 
| half an hour. Cake may be used in place of bread. If p 


as is the uneasy feeling confessed to by many women that 


they are not doing their part in the working of the home ma- | 


chinery; that they are in reality silent partners, or more 
strictly, partners, without a voice in the saving, and wise ex- 


penditure of the income; it haunts them at their embroidery | 
and painting; it takes morning walks with them; it goes to | 


concerts and receptions with them. 

“ How do you find time to look after your house, and table, 
and children, and church, and still have time to read and 
write ?”’ asked one of these uneasy ones of a friend. 

““T believe it is because I am such an economist,” was the 
reply; “I economize time and money both, and feel so happy 
and satisfied since I really learned to do so, that I have all the 
time at my disposal that I used to spend in regretting and 
worrying. I am absolutely certain that I am doing my very 
best with the money my husband puts into my hands to carry 
on the house with, and you have no idea what a calm that in- 
duces in your spirit! I have taken Bridget into my counsels ; 
together we go over the week’s table expenditure and see if 
we can improve upon it, and she is very grateful to me, be- 
cause she expects to have a home of her own in a year or two, 
and she is glad to learn the value of things. I know, of 
course, that Bridget is an extraordinary girl, but most of my 
girls have had virtues when I have been well and patient.” 

* But how do you find time? that is what puzzles me.” 

* How long does it take, do you suppose, to plan out the 
meals for a day, estimate the cost?” 

“* Why, an hour or two.” 

“Just fifteen minutes. After dinner I investigate the con- 
dition of the pantry and decide upon what we need and 
will have.” 

To use up the odds and ends is certainly a worthy aim; it 
is a duty also, when we reflect that we are by our conduct of 
our household giving effective object lessons to the ignorant 
and impressible girls who work under our direction. 

Every writer upon household topics has emphasized the 
point that a crust of bread or bit of cake should never be 
thrown away. It needs still further emphasis, but this should 
be accompanied with a caution. It is not economy to add 
eggs, sugar, milk, or flavoring to some bread or cake crumbs 


and then throw the whole away simply because the puddiy 


thus concocted was not a success. 


Frank Castlewood, the cousin of Henry Esmond, wrote | 
his mother that his wife “ Clotilda is the cleverest woman j 


Brussells, understanding painting, music, poetry, and perf: 
at cookery and puddens.” The latter fact he learned wh 


a law suit for an immense sum, but are now in a poor way 

Clotilda’s puddens” were doubtless “ economy dish: 
but Frank Castlewood never suspected it. The family o! 
wise woman will never be allowed to suspect that the dai: 


| dish which crowns the meal, in the children’s eyes at lea t 
has more than one raison a@’étre! There is a prejudice exis: 
| ing in the mind of the most economical man against su 

| dishes. It is absolutely necessary to proceed with delicacy, 


measure carefully, and do not use more bread, because y 
have it and can just as well as not, than the receipt calls fi 
Here is one rule which, if carefully followed, might 
claimed by Clotilda herself, without loss of reputation: Po 
over a teacupful of fine bread crumbs a pint of milk heated 
the boiling point, let that stand for half an hour; beat fi 
eggs very light, mix with the milk and bread, add sugar 
the taste, a lump of butter the size of half an egg, a teaspoo 


the handles are broken, for such uses), put a few currants 


raisins into the batter and then pour into the cups until they 


are a little more than half full. Bake in a moderate oven { 
of a loaf has become stale and dry, steam it until it is s 
enough so that it can be cut into slices without crumblin; 
line a pudding-dish with the slices, spread them with curra 
jelly, and then pour over them a custard. Bake for half 

hour. A plain sauce may be served with both these pudding 

Slices or bits of cold meat should never be wasted, as the 
are so many ways of rendering them appetizing. If tired 
corned beef hash, try this way of preparing some slices whi 
are cut very thin: Drain some vinegar from home-ma 
chopped or mixed pickle, heat it in a saucepan, then put t! 
cold meat into it. Serve hot. Cold tongue treated in t! 
way is nice also. 

Cold roast beef may be used thus: Place a layer of t 
slices in the bottom of a shallow pudding-dish, put pep] 
and salt and some very thin bits of onion on each slice, a 
cold gravy or little pieces of butter, then put in another lay 
of meat and so on until all is used ; cover the top with a lay 
of mashed potato. A teacupful of potato saved from din 
may thus be utilized. If you have more than enough for | 
top layer, put it in the bottom of the dish. Bake for half 
hour and see that the top is nicely browned. 

Another way to use cold roast beef is to cut it into { 
shreds; make a batter of the whites of two eggs, two tal 
spoonfuls of water, a lump of butter the size of a buttern 


and flour enough to make it about as thick as for fritters ; acl 
the beef with a little pepper and salt, drop from the spoon int 


hot lard, and fry until brown. 
—Emma W. Babe 


MARKETING, 


It is good policy to trade with the same people constantly. Thos 


who make a practice of going from store to store are rarely as \ 
served. The steady customer, who has a reputation for purchas 


good things, will have no difficulty in getting the best of everythin: 


It pays to have the choice cuts of meat. Coarse and inferior joi 


have too much waste to be economical. The rule applies w'! 


equal force to the selection of fruits and vegetables, and to ' 


purchase of fine groceries. Women often complain of being “tired 
out” by long walks in search of something they might have pur- 


chased “right around the corner.” 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


CONSCIENTIOUS SOAP, 

IN THESE TIMES OF PROGRESS AND IMPROVEMENT. 

WISH to call attention, first, to con- 
scientious soap. This is not a brand, 
it isa quality. Inour grandmothers’ 
days soap was a plain, unpretend- 
ing article, whose duty was simple, 
and was plainly laid out for it. 
Soap took out dirt; it did nothing 
more. Indeed, nothing more was ex- 
pected of it. But as years rolled on, 
as living and duty became more com- 
plicated, as we began to hear of 
“ethical culture’ as a sort of sepa- 
rate quality, when every one supposed it belonged in with 
religion and education, behold, soap must needs try and 
share the general progress of the times. Simple duty has, 
somehow, become ethical culture, in soap as well as in peo- 
ple, and it behooves us housekeepers to see that we choose 
progressive, conscientious soap as we choose books that have 
those qualities. What doI mean? Well, I pick up a dainty 
linen napkin or tablecloth with many fruit and tea stains 
upon it. My grandmother would have stretched it over 
something and carefully poured boiling water through each 
stained spot. Do I? Far from it. I plunge it into suds 
made of conscientious soap and, behold, all the stains and 
dirt come out. Does the pretty, “new style” border fade? 
Not at all. My soap had the discriminating goodness that 
accompanies ethical culture. 

(his pretty embroidered handkerchief with delicate shades 
of pink and blue and yellow, and that dreadful ink spot, 
would have given my dear grandaunt sufficient anxiety to 
keep her awake half the night. The poor thing had plain- 
duty soap. I go to my pantry shelf, take down a cake of pro- 


gressive, conscientious, discriminating soap and read upon 
the elaborate wrapper (itself a proof of the great literary 
progress of the age) that this soap will find out and remove 
the most villainous, deep-dyed ink-stains without injuring the 
most delicate fabric or colors. I plunge my stained handker- 
chief in its suds and turn to get my pretty cambric dress that 
has had such ugly grass and cherry stains upon it ever since 
the day I fell upon my knees under Farmer Brown’s cherry 
trees. “Time is money,” as my good soap knows, and so my 
handkerchief is already spotless and comes out to give place 
to the dress. If you do not believe this, read the wrapper 
around the pet brand of soap on your pantry shelf. 

Further, there is no need for you to have one kind of soap 
for cleaning or washing purposes, and another for the toilet. 
The same ethical culture that takes out everything you want 
taken out of cloth, and leaves in everything you want left in, 


will gently and pleasantly remove the soil from your delicate 
skin, and will also search out any roughnesses or eruptions 
and leave your skin like an infant’s. Again, if you do not 
believe me, I must refer you to that wrapper. 

Wonderful as soap is in its mental and moral progress, 
there is something more wonderful still. When our grand- 
mothers would alleviate the aches and pains that besieged 
their dear ones, they discreetly visited the herb chest. 
Every ill had its own specific, and wonderful indeed was 
the wisdom and memory of the woman who knew “ which 
was which.” 

How primitive this seems! In these days one has only to 
go to the nearest drug store and ask for any one of the dozen 
or more patent medicines that the great advertising pages of 
our daily papers tell us of. It does not matter which kind he 
buys, for this progressive, conscientious, discriminating medi- 
cine searches through the poor aching body of the sufferer, | 


finds out the afflicted place and attends to it. There is 
nothing it cannot relieve (except entire cessation of breath), 
for ethical culture has entered into its very being and it is its 
duty to find out and cure that which ails one. The very label 
upon the bottle bears testimony to its wide-reaching ability 
and goodness. 

It seems a pity that this goodness should be curtailed. 
This medicine would fain benefit @/7 mankind, for it has 
chosen to be compounded of such abundant materials that a 
quart of it can be made for five or six cents, and thus bring it 
within the reach of all. But some man, sadly behind the 
medicine and soap in ethical culture, bottles it and labels 
each half pint with the startling words: ‘ Price, one dollar.” 
I cannot believe him to be the same man who wrote the re- 
mainder of that wonderful, encouraging label. 

There are many pessimists around us who believe the 
world is not progressing. Where are theireyes? Can they 
not read? Are they so dull that they do not realize the 
danger of being outstripped in wisdom and morality by even 
such common things as soap and medicine? This question 
brings its own comforting answer, if they are so dull and 
blind; they cannot long remain so, for soap and medicine 
manufacturers the world over will shout the good news into 
their ears with such vigor that they must become sensible of 
the din. Ihave. Have you? 

—Juniata Stafford. 


Collected for Goop HousEKEEPING. 


SOME MORE ABOUT “SALT.” 

‘** Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt.” 

When you give your cellar its spring cleaning, add a little 
copperas-water and salt to the white-wash. 

For relief from heart-burn or dyspepsia, drink a little cold 
water in which has been dissolved a teaspoonful of salt. 

Sprinkling salt on the tops and at the bottoms of garden 
walls, is said to keep snails from climbing up or down. 

For weeds in the grass, put a pinch or two of salt in the 
middle of each, and, unless a shower washes it off, it will kill 
the weeds. 

Ink stains on linen can be taken out if the stain is first 
washed in strong salt and water and then sponged with 
lemon juice. 

In a basin of water, salt, of course, falls to the bottom; so 
never soak salt fish with the skin side down, as the salt will 
fall to the skin and remain there. 

For stains on the hands, nothing is better than a little salt 
with enough lemon juice to moisten it, rubbed on the spots 
and then washed off in clear water. 

Salt and mustard, a teaspoonful of each, followed with 
sweet oil, melted butter, or milk, is the antidote for Fowler’s 
Solution, White Precipitate of Arsenic. 

For weeds in pavements or gravel walks, make a strong brine 
of coarse salt and doi/ing water; put the brine in a sprink- 
ling-can and water the weeds thoroughly, being careful not 
to let any of the brine get on the grass, or it will kill it too. 

If a chimney or flue catch on fire, close all windows and 
doors first, then hang a blanket in front of the grate to 
exclude all air. Water should never be poured down the 
chimney, as it spoils the carpets. Coarse salt thrown down 
the flue is much better. 

Salt and water boils at a higher temperature than water 
alone, so a little salt should be added to the water in which 
all vegetables are cooked ; even if the receipt calls for more 
seasoning at the last. A teaspoonful of salt to a quart of 


water is the right proportion. 
—L. L. 
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THE 00ZY CORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of. household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our ‘ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for | 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


JELLY PRESS AND OLD FASHIONED CAKES. | 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The fruit press mentioned by “ Puritan” in No. 57, is called 
Enterprise Combination Fruit, Wine and Jelly Press, price three 
dollars. Will you please ask through your columns if any one can 
tell me how to make those delightful little cakes known as baker’s 
Boston Lemon cakes, about thirty-five years ago, and oblige one 
who enjoyed them then and there. Mrs. S. G. 

NORTH PLATTE, NEB. 


TELL IF YOU CAN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Could any of your wise contributors tell me how I may banish 
mosquitoes from my sleeping room. My windows are protected by 
padded wire screens so that it is impossible for them to enter unless 
through the meshes, and if they do that why will they not make 
their exit in the same way? I often find them struggling in vain 
to escape through the screens in the morning. There is no stand- 
ing water in the vicinity, or shade trees near the house, and we 
have tried camphor and odoriferous herbs in vain. I think mos- 
quito bars over the bed are a nuisance. 


BED ROOM FURNITURE. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I should much like to give R. M. B. the information she asks 
but for obvious reasons I cannot give addresses. The furniture 
described was bought of a large manufacturer, in New York who 
claims to be not merely a dealer but I have no doubt, in fact I 
know, that at least one other house keeps the same kind of goods 
although in neither are they always on hand. Ask for “ plain well 
made, inexpensive furniture for country houses,” I believe the 
suits I described were specially intended for nice country use, and | 
for that reason more readily found in stock in spring and summer. 

CATHERINE OWEN. 


CANDY MAKING. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will Mrs. Owen please help me in one or two difficulties en- 
countered while trying her recipes for French candy? I find it 
impossible to keep the pink and yellow colorings from moulding. 
The weather has been intensely warm and they have been kept in 
tightly corked bottles in the china closet. Is there anything I can 
do to prevent their spoiling? The spinach that composes the 
green coloring for which she gave a recipe, I cannot obtain here | 
and in any case as it has to be made fresh every few days one 
could not get the leaves in winter. Is there any safe green color- 
ing to be bought? m. 

FREDONIA, N. Y. 


ABOUT JELLIES. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Having just read your excellent article entitled “ Jellies” I will 
add a recipe which I found ina number of Our Continent some 
years ago, as a method for covering the jelly in the glasses which 
effectually prevents mould and by excluding the air keeps the jelly 
from becoming candied. Take a parafine candle and cut it in | 
pieces, melt it in a tin, and pour over the jelly when perfectly cold, | 
being careful that it reaches the glass so as entirely to cover the | 
jelly. Of course it will harden instantly, and the cover may then 
be the regular jelly tumbler cover, or whatever will protect from 


dust. Whenever the jelly is used, the covers, nicely washed can 

be preserved and re-melted and made to do duty again, being per. 

fectly odorless and very economical. Perhaps the parafine may 

be obtained in the lump, but I did not find it at first, and so have 

used the pure crystal-like candle. S. 
HOPKINTON, MAss. 


BAKED TOMATOES WITH ONIONS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Cover the bottom of an earthenware baking dish with a laye; of 
onions sliced the thickness of a silver dollar. Cover this |: 
with peeled, thoroughly ripe tomatoes—whole if medium or sma] 
size, cut in halves if large—pepper, salt, and lay on bits of butter, 
Bake until the fruit is well cooked and slightly browned. When 


| nearly done sprinkle very sparingly with flour. When done turn 


on to thin slices of buttered toast. 

The above, with mutton chops broiled, and potatoes baked 
served when just done, will make a quick dinner, easily cook 
and good enough for kings, queens, preachers or common peo 

Mrs. T. B 


A SUMMER DESSERT. 


| Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


To E. J. M. I would suggest for a summer dessert, a cold rice 


| pudding that my family like, made the day before and placed on 
| ice: One-half teacupful of rice in one quart of milk, one pinch of 


salt. Boil this in double boiler an hour, or until soft, then a 
yolks of two eggs and one-half teacupful of sugar, and let it j 
thicken. Perhaps it will take three or four minutes. Stir in « 
teaspoonful of vanilla, pour into a pudding dish, beat the whites 
of the eggs toa stiff froth with a scant one-half cupful of | 
dered sugar spread on the top. Set in the oven a few moment 
brown. Or if your family are not fond of a meringue put two 
entire eggs and acupful of sugar into the boiled rice, add 
vanilla, turn into a pudding dish and set on ice till the next 

My family are very fond of this for supper also. It shoul 


| creamy when properly made. I also use Miss Parloa’s recip: 


wine jelly and coffee jelly eaten with whipped cream. Eithe: 

these make a very acceptable dessert fora warm day and ca 

kept several days, on ice, the jellies,—not cream. oa Ww 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ETIQUETTE OF THE TOOTHPICK. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will not some one who knows instruct the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING on the etiquette of the toothpick? The po; 
supposition that there is “a time and season for all things,” 
tainly does not apply to the toothpick; it has not only all times 
and seasons, but nearly all places for its own. From the fact t! 
arecent English writer speaks of the toothpick as “an artic! 
diet in America,” one must conclude that there is something | 
liar in our manner of using that necessary little implement; 
that very likely there is room for improvement in that direct 
The wooden toothpick is a comparatively new commodity and 
seems not to have as yet, had its bounds very definitely fixed even 
among people of considerable refinement and cultivation. If, as 
it would seem, it is a recognized adjunct of the dinner table, 
may be used at any time during the repast, and be taken from the 


| dining room to the parlor or library, and its use continue: 


definitely, one would like to know it. If, on the contrary, such 


| restricted use of it, is not considered good form by the best au 


thorities, one would like to know what is. M. E. Lb. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


AN OVEN THERMOMETER. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Nearly ten years ago I had given to mea book entitled “ Lessons 
in Cookery. Hand Book of the National Training Schoo! for 
Cookery (South Kensington, London.) Edited by Eliza A. You- 
mans, Published by D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.” To all, I think, of 
the recipes for baking in the oven this little item is added, * ‘lhe 
heat should be 220° or 240° Fahr.” as the given article to be bakec 
may require. Two years ago perhaps, I wrote to Miss Youmans 
asking where oven thermometers could be obtained. She kindly 
replied that she had never been successful in finding one in t 
country. Within a year I have seen an oven thermometer, pa 
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GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 


not inuse ona stove. I have long wished for something of the 
kind as a help in economy of fuel and giving greater assurance of 
success in baking. If any of the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
inG are using or have ever seen used, the thermometer mentioned, 
or any other, I should esteem ita favor. Perhaps others would 
too, if they would tell of the success of it. 

| also thought Catherine Owen’s “Mrs. Welles” might be 
tempted into saying a word of the advantage of such an article, 
and whether a reliable one can be obtained in this country, as she 
was graduated at that school in London. A. D. A. 

MILLBURY, MASS. 


CONVERSATIONAL POWERS. 
Edilor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Some one in GoOD HOUSEKEEPING’S Cozy Corner, asks for in- 
formation regarding the “ Art of Good Conversational Powers.” I 
will in an informal way offer a few suggestions which if considered 
worthy of commendation, I submit for publication. 

In the first place, “simplicity of manner” is the “gift of gifts,” 
thinking not of yourself or any thing pertaining thereto, but alone 


of the subject matter in question. If it be literature of which you 
are speaking, which is a subject worthy of consideration, be sure 
you understand thoroughly the book you are discussing and then 


you can enter into it without any intimidation, or fear of commit- 
ting an error. 

The less formality in your conversation, the more grace, and I 
would suggest the reading and study of poetry as a great help in 
acquiring this accomplishment. There is a softness and delicacy 
about poetry of a high order that expands our ideas of gentility 
and enables one to express them in a becoming manner. Ro- 
mance interspersed is not objectionable if it be of superior quality 
as it develops one’s sensibilities and assists one to speak feelingly. 
Study the beautiful and the good, learn to love them as the best 
gifts of God and it will help you to be beautiful and to speak ap- 


propriately. S. L. L. 
SCALLOPED POTATOES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
In answer to the communication from “F. S. C.” I send the 
llowing : 


SCALLOPED PoTAToES.—Peel steam and slice potatoes thin, same as 
ying. Butter an earthen dish, put in a layer of potatoes, and sea- 
ith salt, pepper, butter and a bit of onion, chopped fine, sprinkle 

with a little flour. Continue in this way till the dish is filled. Let it 


ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 
SwepT UP AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 
COLONEL HAZzARpD’s PLUM PUDDING. 

Colonel Rowland R. Hazard, of electric railroad fame, tells a 
story which gives.the plum pudding a new dignity. 

Several years ago the colonel suddenly decided to run over to 
England to make a holiday call on relatives there. It was afew 
days before Christmas, and just as the colonel was starting for the 
steamer a Christmas package arrived for him. He had no time to 
examine it then, and left orders to have it kept for him. 

He did not return to New York for two years. When he did 
get back the package was brought down from the garret. It 
proved to contain a plum pudding that his English friends had 
sent him. It was as hard as arock, but Colonel Hazard ordered 
it to be cooked, and he declares he never tasted a more perfect 


plum pudding in his life. 


He is inclined to think that good plum pudding, like the wheat 


| found in the old Egyptian mummy cases, would keep all right for 


a thousand years.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


A REMARKABLE DINNER. 

We attended a dinner party recently in this county, the peculiar 
feature of which was that the entire menu consisted of articles 
grown, raised, made or caught within ten miles of where we dined. 
We had green turtle soup and Spanish mackerel, caught in the 
ocean near by. A young steer from the herd of our host supplied 
the filet of beef. The pepper and lines for seasoning, and the 
olive oil for the mayonnaise, as well as the guavas which furnished 
the jelly, came from the garden under our window. All manner of 
vegetables, including green corn, cucumbers and green peas, with 
oranges, strawberries and peaches, were likewise from the garden 
aforesaid. We had canvas-back ducks from the lagoon below the 
house, and quail from the mesa above. Banana fritters were pre- 


| pared from the banana plants which grew in the ravine at the foot 


stand for half an hour, then pour over one cupful of milk. Bake thirty- | 


linutes. 


other way: 


Prepare a cream sauce by using one cupful of sweet cream, thickened | 
with one large tablespoonful of flour rolled in one tablespoonful of | 


butter. Season with salt and chopped parsley. Lay potatoes in an 
earthen dish same as the above, and turn the sauce over each layer. 
Cover close, bake thirty minutes, garnish with parsley, and serve hot. 
GraHAM Gemns.-—Three-fourths of a pint of Graham or whole wheat 
flour, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth cupful of sugar. Mix together and add the 
following: One-half pint of milk, one egg, and lastly two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter. Bake in hissing hot gem forms twenty-five minutes. 
LWAUKEE, WIs. M. 


No. 2. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
rs. F. S. C. of San Francisco asks for a recipe for “ Scalloped 
Potatoes.” I know them to be delicious if made this way: 

SALLOPED PoraToEs.—Take cold boiled potatoes and slice, then 
cover the bottom of a pudding dish with them and season with salt, 
pepper and generous bits of butter, then cover with cracker crumbs; 
then sliced potatoes again and so on until the dish is full; the top layer 
being cracker crumbs. At last pour over all a large cupful of rich 
cream; put in the oven and bake for three-quarters of an hour. 

The following is a good recipe for muffins: 

Mvurrins.—One quart of thick sour milk, half a teaspoonful of salt 
and an even teaspoonful of soda. Stir in Graham flour until the batter 
is just thick enough to drop nicely from aspoon. As no eggs are used 
and no butter, it is a very economical recipe. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. Mrs. E. K. B. 


of the garden, and we drank as fine sherry and claret made from 
grapes grown on the ranch as were ever imported from Spain or 
France. There was no coffee, for that had not been raised, but 
there were tea plants growing in the garden from which we might 
have had tea if so inclined. The raisins and zante currants for 
the pudding were also from the ranch.—.Sax Diego (Cal.) Union. 


NEVER DONE. 
‘**Men work from morn till set of sun.’’ They do. 
“ But woman’s work is never done.” Quite true. 
For when one task she’s finished, something’s found 
Awaiting a beginning, all year round. 
Whether it be 
To draw the tea 
Or bake the bread, 
Or make the bed, 
Or ply the broom, 
Or dust the room, 
Or floor to scrub, 
Or knives to rub, 
Or table to set, . 
Or meals to get, 
Or shelves to scan, 
Or fruit to can, 
Or seeds to sow, 
Or plants to grow, 
Or linens to bleach, 
Or lessons to teach, 
Or butter to churn, 
Or jackets to turn, 
Or polish glass, 
Or plate of brass, 
Or clothes to mend, 
Or children to tend, 
Or notes indite, 
Or stories write— 
These oars propel your barks o’er household seas 
In sunny heavens where you rest at ease, 
And, one word more, don’t you forget it, please. 
— Western Plowman. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE (Printed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of August 6th, No. 59) 


CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 26.—A ONE- WORD PUZZLE. 
AS WELL. Answer.—One word. 
[Contributions for this department are now in order, the only proviso | 97. 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) Answer.— Garden—Eden ? 
t—Den § E-den. 


38.—DEAPITATIONS. 
Find first a fairy’s magic spell, 
Behead it and ’twill not work well, 
Again—there Vulcan’s strength did dwell. 


28.—ANAGRAM. 

Answer .— 
Fellowship. 3. Yachts. 
Caricature. . Presbyterian. 
Christianity. 5. Astronomers. 
Defalcation. . Penitentiary. 
Capitulate. . Matrimony. 
Surgeon. 8. Sweetheart. 
Yourself. . Diplomacy. 
Picturesque. 20. Kleptomania. 

: Transubstantiation. 21. Funeral. 
40.—TRANSPOSITION. . Ancestors. . Telegraph. 


A sound in kitchens often hear Punis 
. eee d, Plenipotentiary. . Sir Robert Peel. 
Behead, a foolish act inspired, 


Behead again, its leaves are stirred 29.—CONUNDRUMS, NEW AND OLD. 
Once more and silence is required. Answers.— 
- Because he did not see Ararat (ary’rat) for forty days. 
41.—WORD SQUARE. | One is missed in heaven, and the other mist on earth. 
A stake, beyond, dry, a piece of timber. | A draft (draught). 
An icicle. 
42.—CHARADE. To keep his head warm. 
FIRST SYLLABLE. | Because it is a great white bear place. 
Found ona shady mountain side, A cabbage. 
Or ‘neath a carriage when we ride. Because he takes his little profit (prophet) from the rushes on 
SECOND SYLLABLE. | the banks. 
At country hotels it is found, | Wet. 
Or stacked in piles upon the ground. They have distributed tracks (tracts) all over the country. 
WHOLE WORD. 
School boys, when from their books set free, a 30.—CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
nswer.— 
My first is in nigh¢, but not in day. 
My second is in June, but not in May. 
My third is in beast, but not in man. 
43.—AN ENIGMA, My fourth is in fough¢, but not in ran. 
My whole is an enigma composed of 52 letters, and is a familiar My fifth is in James, but not in John. 
tati My sixth is in come, but not in gone. 
My seventh is in well, but not in ill. 
My 4, 7, 32, 40, 13, 10, 49, 28, 11, is hurrying. My eighth is in mouzd, but not in hill. 
My 26, 16, 5, 37, 44, is a part of the human body. My ninth is in Rush, but not in John.—F. A. Z. 
My 42, 2, 45, 30, 48, 35, is select. 
My 51, 43, 31, 46, 41, 39, 8, is judgment. Boge tite UNFINISHED POEM. 
yn shelves, in cases, we may /ook 
My 20, 4, 7, 9, 12, 14, - a forest. To find perchance a certain doo, 
My 34, 52, 38, 23, 50, is to compose. It tells us not of human /oze, 
My 25, 22, 29, 6, is to float. Another kind it treateth of. 


ys ‘ Not so blood curdling as to cause fear 
31 24, 19; 30, But tells us of the hills of Berkshire. 
y 17, 1, 18, is to bend. 


My 155, 21, 27, 33, is to know. 32.—RIDDLE., 
Answer.— Rooster. 


39.—-A DIAMOND. 
A letter; a feminine pronoun; a river; correct; an aid to the 
schoolboy ; an aid to hearing; a letter. 


Wh 


Bound o'er the meadow, light and free, 
And doff their clothes to fly to me. 


33. _HIDDEN PROVERB. 


Answer.— . His farents were a worthy pair, 
. He honored ¢/em as well he should, 
45.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. . He lightly tvod upon the stair; 
So understand that he was good. 
My ¢nitials a town for the East will name, " Upon the gate hasg oi he’d pour, 
My finals a word expressing the same. | . That noise might not awaken ¢/em. 
CROSSWORDS. . Could other c/z/dren well do more ? 


44.—CONUNDRUM. 
What word contains the five vowels in their regular order? 


At operas ’tis often found. 

It has a certain law-like sound. 

A beauteous queen of ancient clime. 
A fruit abundant in our clime. 

A woman who the world would shun. 
Life of the world since time begun. 


34.—A MONUMENT. 


46.—A BUNCH OF KEYS. 
(Partly by sound.) 
Example.—A Spanish Grandee. Answer.—Don-key. 


A failure. 9. A Mohammedan (és.). 35.—PATCHED TOGETHER. 
A hunch. 1o. A frolic. Answer.— Love. 

A celibate. 11. Tending to darkness. _ Hate. 

Liable to careen. 12, Glume. 36. : 

Hazard. 13. A plant. 

To sq. Unsteady motion. Answer.—Lean ox. Lenox. Oxen. No. 
Slender. 15. The refuse of fruit. . 37.—AN EASY ONE. 
Obscurity. 16. To frustrate. Answer.—Pi-an-0. 
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RINGFIELD, MASss. New York CITY. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


\ll communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
jitor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
[his issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
ited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
e the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
ly reserved to the writer. 
stage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 
lhe special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
pressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
e borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
it or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
‘etail Newsdealers can send their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the 
‘ews Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
i. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
vs Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
y York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
iklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
. Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
ati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
stern News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
. Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
is; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
uncisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
thern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
fontreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 
That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
eived— 
That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
ibject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
; well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 
That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
mbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
opy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
fore the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 


wsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 


fore the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
late with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 

blished— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
ts non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 


reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
| in this way because she has no household habit. It is pain- 


the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 


communications. A//l manuscript unaccompanied with return | 


postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


HOUSEHOLD HABIT. 


Endless details of work become burdensome and wearying to 


those people who do not know how to manage them. A busi- 
| ness man who works in a haphazard sort of way finds his 


duties much more laborious and perplexing than another who 
has a system of work, a well defined routine, a place and a time 
for everything. Mayor Hewitt of New York is credited with 
attending to a multitude of small things within a brief time, by 
reason of his systematic habits; and many a business man dis. 
poses of a mass of details that would be confusing did he not 
have them so ordered that they are done mechanically. Every 
capable man who does his work well and without unnecesary 
effort understands this, while on the other hand the man of 
slovenly habits makes a muss of comparatively simple details 


and can only dispatch the more complicated ones, if at all, by a 
| mixture of confusion, of lost effort and of ill directed and 


wrongly applied labor. 

Few business men know this so well as the good housekeeper. 
It is in the house that these endless details are found in the 
most trying complication, demanding attention that cannot be 
postponed, crowding themselves upon her who hesitates or pro- 
crastinates, and fretting and fatiguing their victim. Who has 
not seen the household where all this is avoided? It is here 
that all things are arranged on a well conceived plan, which, of 
itself, seems to half do the work before a finger is lifted prac- 
tically. The domestic machine seems to be wound up in the 
morning and to be running down automatically all day. Work 
is half done when its system is planned, as the housekeeper 
who has this habit well knows. 

The procedure of well ordered work cannot help but be smooth, 
and no housekeeping can be well carried on without it. The 
housekeeper who works on a system shows it to the observer. 
She does not fret and worry about the work to be done or al- 
ready poorly done, as the unsystematic housekeeper often leaves 
it. She is a housekeeper unconcerned with regret or apprehen- 
sion. She is confident of the future because the past warrants 
the confidence. The plan on which she works, or on which 
others do the work for her, is a guaranty that timeliness shall 
characterize everything done, that precision, tidiness and an ab- 
sence of confusion shall reign. 

The slovenly, unsystematic housekeeper can have no house- 
hold habits. She begins the morning without knowing what 
she is to do, or at the best without knowing definitely what 
the day is to accomplish in her affairs. She frets because 
“things have gone wrong” and she does not know why. She 
is wearied long before night comes, because she has augmented 
her necessary work tenfold through her want of administrative 
ability. She is always behind in her work, though she may 
have no more than other housekeepers easily accomplish; she 
is one of those persons who “tread around in a half bushel” 
every day in the year. 

It is painful to see a housekeeper complicating her work 


ful to see her marring the healthfulness and happiness that 
always accompany an industrious employment of one’s facul- 
ties, by neglecting to seasonably apply an orderly method to 
her daily duties. 

Household habit has a telling effect upon one’s success in 
housekeeping. There are a smoothness and a celerity in the 
procedure of affairs that indicate their origin. Nothing halts 
and yet nothing is hurried. Morning sets in without commo- 
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tion, noon arrives without worry and night comes without ex- 
haustion. It is a question of reducing all movements to those 
only which are necessary, of occupying time without haste, of 
working by order and plan. 

May we not find in this matter one reason, and perhaps a 
principal one, for the discontent of the housekeeper? for the 
monotony that she complains of? for the dread of the repetition 
of the same things over and over and over again? Such a 
housekeeper does not seem to realize that the lives of most 
working people are made up of just these repetitions. Men 
and women go to their daily work to grind over the same grist 
without ceasing; those who organize their work go on with it 
automatically and take little thought of it, while those who do 
not must be painfully conscious of the dull and profitless labor 
that they are suffering. 

Suppose that we had to make a conscious effort to take every 
step, to move the hand its ten thousand times a day and to 
do all the other constantly recurring acts that are now almost 
as unvolitional as breathing? It would be a weary world, in- 
deed, and the unsystematic housekeeper would have plenty of 
company in her dread of duties. Work, it is true, is not always 
pleasure, whether housework or any other kind, but the weari- 
ness of the unending and uninteresting repetition of numerous 
small things can be largely avoided by making them measur- 
ably mechanical and systematic, so that they may be little dwelt 
upon by the mind. 


BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION. 


will be the departure of women from the strict laws of fashion. 
An appreciation of the artistic and the beautiful will not allow 
the possessor of that appreciation to make herself hideous with 
a hideous fashion. She will at least indulge in sufficient vari- 
ation from it to mollify the discordant effects. One of the first 
things that a girl learns is that what looks well on one person 
may not look well on another. The result of this is the in- 
troduction of numerous variations and departures from a pre- 
vailing fashion, until the fashion becomes only a type of a 
general character. Compare the variety of women’s dress 
at the present time with the unbroken sameness of forty 
years ago, and one can comprehend how it is that all women 
may now dress beautifully and still be in fashion. Fashion 
must now have a good deal of latitude, or it would not | 
be tolerated as a fashion, which would otherwise be ill 
adapted to women of all sizes and shapes, complexions and 
contrasts, and styles of carriage. 


Investigation into the adulteration of foods in New York | 
recently shows that tea is but very slightly adulterated. A few 
samples of tea purchased at retail contained “lie” tea, a prod- | 
uct of Chinese ingenuity, consisting of small bits of leaf, dirt, 
etc., made up into pellets with rice water and colored to imi- 
tate the tea it is intended to adulterate. The green teas 
were coated to some slight extent with a powder contain- 
ing some blue pigment, like indigo or Prussian blue, mixed 
with soapstone, chalk or gypsum. But ground coffee was | 
almost invariably adulterated by the admixture principally of 
ground chicory and peas. Ground coffee, kept for sale in 
packages, is generally impure. Sugar is adulterated only 
with starch glucose, which is harmless and sweet, but cane 
sugar is two and one-half times sweeter, but fortunately not 
much of this is done, 


ANAGRAMMATICAL LITERARY RECEPTION. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s Anagrammatical Bill of Fare, Auction 


and Garden, recently given, will be followed in No. 62, of date of 
September 17th, by an Anagrammatical Literary Reception. Th 

names of Fifty Invited Guests, selected from a list of America: 
and foreign writers of more or less prominence in the literar 

world, will be given in anagram parlance, for solution by our reac 

ers, and in addition the title of a literary production of each invite: 
guest, will be given in anagram, the work of solution to include th« 
arrangement of the names in one column and to set against it, i 
another column, the title of the book or writing of which each 
guest is the author. 


The Prizes for correct solutions of this Anagrammatical Literary 
Reception, will be given in detail in No. 61 of GooD HOUSEKEEp- 
| ING, of date of September 3d. 


IN THE SIOK ROOM. 

Elisabeth Robinson Scovil, whose valuable series of papers, “ In 
and About the Sick Room,” recently published in Goop House 
KEEPING, has now in preparation a continuation of the same series, 
for publication in book form in our popular Goop HOUSEKEEPIN¢ 
SERIES, making No. 5 of the Series, those already published being 
“ Perfect Bread,” “A Key to Cooking,” “Catherine Owen’s Les 
sons in Candy Making,” and “Six Cups of Coffee, as prepared 
by Maria Parloa, Catherine Owen, Marion Harland, Juliet Corson 

| Helen Campbell and Mrs. D. A. Lincoln.” Miss Scovil being 


| Trained Nurse, with a wide and successful practice in her pro 
One effect of the growing zxstheticism of the times is and 


fession, will give in this little volume minute instructions for th 
treatment and care of the sick, to an extent that will make it not 
only a valuable assistant in the sick room, but a necessity in every 
household. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, always good, is growing even better. 
The Presbyterian. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa long lap ahead of all other house 
hold journals.—Chatham (N. Y.) Courter. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the most admirable publication of the 
kind ever issued, continues to interest and profit housekeepers. 
The American Artisan, 


From an instructive and pleasant visitor, GOoD HOUSEKEEPIN( 
is growing to be an absolute necessity in the housekeeper’s | 
brary.—Orange Journal. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING continues to be a popular favorite, an 
boasts a large array of intelligent contributors. It ought to | 
published weekly instead of fortnightly —Zvening Cad/. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a valuable assistant to those who hav: 
the care of households. It contains also much valuable reading 
of aliterary and moral cast. Following its wise counsels woul: 
save to many homes much more each year than its cost, while th 


| saving from worry and friction would be far more important tha: 


the dollars.—Augusta (Me.) Gospel Banner. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is as its name implies, devoted to good 
housekeeping, and makes a specialty of good housekeeping, and 
therefore its information is thorough; it doesn’t skim the surface 
and leave the depths untroubled for it is notorious that a little 
knowledge is dangerous, and we might add, also, that it is useless. 
The contributors of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are among the most 
practical housekeepers in this country and they know whereot 


they speak.—TZhe Ossian (Jowa) Bee. 
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GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


NOBODY ELSE. 
Two little hands so careful and brisk 
Putting the tea-things away ; 
While mother is resting awhile in her chair, 
For she has been busy all day. 
And the dear little fingers are working for love. 
Although they are tender and wee. 
“[’ll do it so nicely,”’ she says to herself— 
‘ There’s nobody else, you see.” 
‘lwo little feet just scampered upstairs, 
For Daddy will quickly be here; 
And his shoes must be ready and warm by the 
fire. 
hat is burning so bright and so clear. 
nshe must climb upon a chair to keep watch. 
‘He cannot come in without me; 
1en mother is tired, I open the door— 
lhere’s nobody else, you see.” 


) little arms round Daddy’s dear neck, 

\nd a soft, downy cheek ’gainst his own: 
out of the nest, so cozy and bright, 
he little one’s mother has flown. 
brushes the tear-drops away, as she thinks, 
Now he has no one but me. 

Imustn’t give way; that would make him so 
sad— 
(nd there’s nobody else, you see. 


” 


lwo little tears on the pillow, just shed, 
ropped from the two pretty eyes. 
vo little arms stretching out in the dark, 
wo little faint sobbing cries. 
iddy forgot I always waked up 
\Vhen he whispered ‘ Good-night’ to me. 
other, come back just to kiss me in bed— 
1ere’s nobody else, you see.”’ 
Little true heart, if mother can look 
tut from her home in the skies, 
will not pass on to her Haven of Rest 
While the tears dim her little one’s eyes. 
God has shed sorrow around us just now, 
Yet His sunshine is ever to be! 
| He is the comfort for everyone’s pain— 
‘here’s nobody else, you see. 
—May Hodges. 


BABY BUNN. 


Winsome baby Bunn! 
Brighter than the stars that rise 
In the dusky evening skies, 
browner than the robin’s wing, 
Clearer than a woodland spring, 
Are the eyes of baby Bunn— 
Winsome baby Bunn. 
Smile, mother, smile ! 
Thinking softly all the while 
Of a tender, blissful day, 
When the dark eyes, so like these 
Of the cherub on your knees, 
Stole your girlish heart away. 
Oh! the eyes of baby Bunn! 
Rarest mischief they will do, 
When once old enough to steal 
What their father’s stole from you! 
Smile, mother, smile ! 


Winsome baby bBunr! 
Milk-white lilies half unrolled, 
Set in calyces of gold, 

Cannot match his forehead fair, 

With its rings of yellow hair ! 

Scarlet berry cleft in twain! 

By a wedge of pearly grain, 

Is the mouth of baby Bunn! 
Winsome baby Bunn! 


Weep, mother, weep! 
For the little one asleep 
With his head against your breast! 
Never in the coming years, 
Though he seeks for it with tears, 
Will he find so sweet a rest. 
Oh, the brow of baby Bunn! 
Oh, the scarlet mouth of Bunn! 
One must wear its crown of thorns, 
Drink its cup of gall must one! 
Though the trembling lips shall shrink, 
White with anguish as they drink, 
And the temples sweat with pain 
Drops of blood like purple rain; 
Weep mother, weep! 


Winsome little baby Bunn! 
Not the sea-shell’s palest tinge, 
Not the daisy’s rose-white fringe, 
Not the softest, faintest glow 
Of the sunset on the snow, 
Is more beautiful and sweet 
Than the wee pink hands and feet 
Of the little baby Bunn— 
Winsome baby Bunn! 


Pray, mother, pray! 
Feet like these may lose the way, 
Wandering blindly from the right, 
Pray, and sometimes will your prayers 
Be to him like golden stairs 
Built through darkness into light. 
Oh! the dimpled feet of Bunn 
In their silken stockings dressed ! 
Oh, the dainty hands of Bunn! 
Hid like rose-leaves in your breast ! 
These will grasp at jewels rare, 
But to find them empty air; 
Those shall falter many a day, 
Bruised and bleeding by the way, 
Ere they reach the land of rest! 

Pray, mother, pray! 

Josie Hunt. 


WRITTEN FOR ONE IN SORE PAIN 
AND SICKNESS. 


Shepherd, on before thy sheep, 
Hear thy lamb that bleats behind! 
Scarce the track I stumbling keep ; 
Sore I shiver in the wind. 
Turn and see me, Son of man! 
Turn and lift thy Father’s child! 
Scarce I walk where once I 1an; 
Carry me—the wind is wild. 
Thou hast strength enough to share ; 
My poor weight thou wilt not feel ; 
Weakness made the strong to bear, 
Suffering made the strong to heal. 
I were still a wandering sheep 
But for thee, oh, Shepherd man! 
Following now, I faint, I weep, 
Yet I follow as I can: 
Master, if I fall, and lie 
Moaning in the frosty wind, 
Yet I know I shall not die— 
Thou wilt miss me, and wilt find! 
—Sunday Vagazine. 


ONLY ONE. 


Who knows of the steps it takes 
To keep the home together, 

Who knows of the work it makes ? 
Only one—the mother 

Who listens to childish woes 
Which kisses only smother, 

Who’s pained by naughty blows ? 
Only one—the mother. 

Who knows of the untiring care 
Bestowed on baby brother, 
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Who knows of the tender prayer ? 
Only one—the mother. 
Who knows of the lessons taught 
Of loving one another, 
Who knows of patience sought? 
Only one—the mother. 
Who knows of the anxious fears 
Lest darling may not weather 
The storm of life in after years ? 
Only one—the mother. 
Who kneels at the throne above 
To thank the heavenly Father 
For that sweetest gift—a mother’s love ? 
Only one—the mother. 
—fHome Journal. 


BRINGING OUR SHEAVES WITH US. 


The time for toil has past, and night has come 
The last and saddest of the harvest eves ; 
Worn out with labor long and wearisome, 
Drooping and faint, the reapers hasten home, 
Each laden with his sheaves, 
Last of the laborers, thy feet I gain, 
Lord of the harvest! and my spjrit grieves 
That I am burdened not so much with grain 
As with a heaviness of heart and brain: 
Master, behold my sheaves! 
Few, light, and worthless,—yet their trifling 
weight 
Through all my frame a weary aching leaves, 
For long I struggled with my hapless fate, 
And stayed and toiled till it was dark and 
late,— 
Yet these are all my sheaves! 


Full well I know I have more tares than 
wheat,— 
Brambles and flowers, dry stalks and withered 
leaves, 
Wherefore I blush and weep, as at thy feet 
I kneel down reverently and repeat, 
** Master, behold my sheaves!” 
I know these blossoms, clustering heavily, 
With evening dew upon their folded leaves, 
Can claim no value or utility,— 
Therefore shall fragrance and beauty be 
The glory of my sheaves. 
So do I gather strength and hope anew; 
For well I know thy patient love perceives 
Not what I did, but what I strove to do, 
And though the full, ripe ears be sadly few, 
Thou wilt accept my sheaves. 
Elizabeth Akers. 


A BEDTIME SONG. 


Sway to and fro in the twilight gray, 
This is the ferry of Shadowtown; 

It always sails at the end of day, 
Just as the darkness is closing down. 


Rest, little head, on my shoulder, so; 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare; 

Drifting away from the world we go, 
Baby and I in the rocking chair. 


See, where the fire logs glow and spark, 
Glitter the lights of the shadowland ; 

The winter rain on the window—-hark ! 
Are ripples lapping up its strand. 


There, where the mirror is glancing dim, 
A lake lies shimmering, cool and still ; 

Blossoms are waving above its brim— 
Those over there on the window sill. 


Rock slow, more slow, in the dusky light ; 
Silently lower the anchor down. 
Dear little passenger say ‘“‘ Good night,” 
We’ve reached the harbor of Shadowtown. 
—Chicago Herald. 
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WISELY AND WELL. 
Prepared Expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING by Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT AND DELAWARE PEACHES. 

California fruits are probably the most tempting of all the delicacies 
that appear in market. Arriving, as they do, in May, when the luscious 
oxheart cherries, white, black and red, so large, juicy and rich flavored, 
are the avant courier of apricots, peaches, plums and nectarines and pears 
which follow later in this order, they are an attraction to the housewife 
who has a pride in her fruit dish, and a desire to provide some tooth- 
some tidbits, that it is difficult to resist buying. 

California fruits are necessarily high-priced; at retail they are sold by 
the dozen, or pound, and at wholesale by the 20-pound box. Cherries, 
when they first arrive, cost $1.25 a pound, and before their season closes 
fall to 50 and 60 centsa pound. Apricots are 60 and 75 cents a dozen 
when they first appear and fall to 35 cents before they are done. Peaches 
sell for $1.50, and drop to from 60 to 75 cents a dozen as the season pro- 
gresses. Plums bring from 4o to 60 cents a dozen when they first come 
and do not vary much from this, for there is very little competition in 
domestic production. California nectarines always hold at 50 and 75 
cents.a dozen. Their only rivals are hot-house nectarines, which are 
brought in spasmodic crops, few at a time, and sell at fabulous rates. 
Pears sell for from $1.50 to 60 cents a dozen, according to size. 

California fruits are among the luxuries that give satisfaction, for only 
sound supplies of it are ever exposed for sale. The large luscious Craw- 
ford peaches, now selling for from 60 to 75 cents a dozen, will fill a small 
measure, and this isnot exhorbitant for twelve such sound, delicious 
peaches. The only economical way to serve California fruits, for those 
whose means are limited and who strive to give the family a taste of every 
good thing as it comes a long, is to make fruit salads, toeat with poultry 
or between the soup and meat course, when very little will suffice, and 
in this style will be highly acceptable. Simple salads are made by cut- 
ting the fruit in small slices or quarters, and dusting it with sugar, or 
dressing it with lemon or lime juice, cayenne and sometimes a few drops 
of oil. The latter style interferes more with the flavor and is not recom- 
mended when there is only but little fruit. Those who have the purchas- 
ing of the fruit for the family should make a business of finding the 
places where a prime article may be bought at the lowest rates. There 
are no supplies which bring such fancy prices as fruit. In the shops on 
fashionable thoroughfares it will bring a large advance on market stall 
rates; and at the latter places, it is much more costly than at the whole- 
sale depots where it is first received and may be always purchased by 
the single box. 

California fruits will keep a few days in a perfect condition, especially 
if wrapped in paper, the usual way of packing them. As with all table 
luxuries that are expensive, it is best to watch the opportunity and buy 
a quantity, serving it while it lasts, rather than to be getting small lots 
at intervals, serving sparingly, and paying high prices. The members 
of the family are better satisfied if they have a feast and then it is over 
than to have occasionally just sufficient to make them wish for more. 
If a box of fruit is bought (unless cherries, which it is not wise to dis- 
turb) carefully remove its contents and put on a newspaper covered tray, 
or board, or on a floor, so that the peaches, plums, etc., do not touch one 
another, in a cool, dry, place. Select the ripest, of course, when using. 
California cherries cost from $1.50 to $3 a box (20 pounds); Crawford 
peaches from $2 to $3a box. Purple Duane, Columbia, Washington, 
German prune and peach plums from $1.50 to $3 a box. Bartlett pears 
bring from $2 to $3 a box in summer, gradually going up as the season 
advances. Space does not admit the mentioning of grapes from Cali- 
fornia, which, by the way, have never appeared so early in the season as 
this summer, new and delicious varieties having been cultivated particu- 
larly for the eastern trade. 

Probably the housewife will purchase Delaware peaches, the finest 
grown in this part of the world, with more satisfaction this season than 
ever before, because there will be no parlying about the price or return 
of the basket. The cover to the basket if cloth or canvass has always 
been an extra tax of 15 cents, or a deposit of this amount until it is re- 
turned. The purchaser has a right to demand a “ gift’? cover which is 


made of lath, and has the advantages of ventilation and of protecting | 


the top of the basket should another basket or anything be placed upon 
it in transportation. 

The peaches that first arrive from Delaware are immature, being the 
yield from diseased trees which is ripened earlier and hurried off before 
there is the competition of a better quality. The first fair peaches that 
arrive will come into the New York market about the 15th inst., and 
will be Troths and mountain rose, which are white rosy cheeked varie- 
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by any means. Following these will be rareripes and stumps which 
are the finest of the rosy peaches for eating or cuttingup. These cost 
from 8o cents to $1.25 a basket. 

Only a few words can be given to the important matter of serving 
peaches. Every basket must be picked over daily, or rather the fruit, 
laid on the tray, must be carefully looked over, Select the peaches to 
be eaten whole, and brush them with a soft brush, gently, so as not t 
break the skin. The ripest fruit reserve to be cut up. The sauce of c 
up peaches is much better relished if cut up at table by some member 
the family. In the first place, the fruit has then its bright color, and 1 
the dark one it has if it stands evena short time. It is a very nice pl: 
to have a sharp silver knife and finger bowl brought to table, and for t! 
ladies to take turns at different meals in cutting up. 

The Crawford and Malacatom peaches,—the yellow fruit that follow 
the rosy cheeked,—are the richest in flavor for eating, cooking and ca 
ning. It may be well to mention here that whenever it is possible t 
leave the pit in the peach, in the pie, stewing or canning, preserving 
pound to pound in sugar, brandying or pickling, it improves the flav« 
The yellow fruit always brings a higher price than any other. It is s¢ 
dom it falls below $1.25 a basket, and $1.50 is the average rate. It 
more tart than the white varieties, and is selected for the best canne 
fruit and preserves in heavy syrup. 

Clingstone peaches are purchased extensively by housekeepers ar 
dealers for the favorite pickled peaches. Although these are objectio 
able, because not so easy to eat as Freestones, they are chosen, becaus 
some varieties are fine flavored, they do not get out of shape and fa 
apart when scalded, and they are the lowest in price of all sound peache 
They sell as low as 60 cents a basket frequentiy. 

Many housewives wait until the white peaches—the latest of all t 
arrive—to make their choicest preserves in sugar and brandy. Ther 
are but very few of the old Morris white peaches in cultivation. Thes 
may be distinguished from the Mountain Heath, which are sold for t! 
Forum, by the red color of the pits. They seldom sell less than $1.5 
basket. White Heaths have little flavor, and cost from 60 cents to § 
basket. 


SOME STRANGE FRUITS. 


Among the attractions of a fruit stand on Fulton street is the sour s 
or custard apple of the tropics. Its form varies somewhat, but the hea 
shaped predominates. Its pulp is of a woolly appearance, but it « 
tains an agreeable sub-acid juice. They are offered at 15 to 3 
each, their size varying from nine to six inches in circumferen 
Sapodilla plums sell from 30 cents to 75 cents per dozen. Mamn 


apples sell at 15 cents to 25 centseach. The fruit is of an angular for 
and of the size of asmall melon. The outer rind is leathery, and 
inner rind thin and yellow. The flesh of the apple has a very pleasa 
taste and anarometic smell. Spaniards say so, but an American, w! 
tasted one, said he considered its flavor a cross between laundry s 
molasses, and turpentine. 

Spanish melons are not so pleasant to the taste as our native fr 
They taste like a pumpkin mixed with an unripe canteloupe. What 
are in market bring 75 cents to $1each. Melons, whether natiy 
foreign, are apt tobe deceptive. They may smell and look deli: ; 
but from growing in the same field with pumpkins and squashes t 
often taste as insipid as these vegetables. Do not throw suchan 
away, however, but scoop out the edible part with a spoon or cut it 
neat strips and let it stand five minutes in a plain salad dressing of { 
tablespoonfuls of pure olive oil, one tablespoonful of sharp vineg 
saltspoonful of white pepper and two saltspoonfuls of salt. 

Cherimoyers are offered at 25 cents to 35 cents each. They are oblong 
and from two to five inches in diameter. They have a light green cov! 
with a white pulp and a few black seeds. Their pleasant sub-acid {1 
is highly esteemed, and by some they are considered the finest fru 
the world. 

The large pineapples in market should not be sliced when ser 
Take the crown of the pine with the left hand, dig out the eyes, and with 


a strong fork tear the pine into shreds until there is nothing left but the 


core. Throw this away. Arrange the shredded fruit lightly in the fruit 
dish. Strew over it a liberal quantity of sifted powdered sugar, a ta 


spoonful each of brandy and curacoa and two tablespoonfuls of mara- 


schino. Then let it stand in the ice-box until quite cold before eating 


What is known as the green or jelly cocoanut retails at 25 cents. (ne 
quick stroke of a knife exposes half a pint of clear water, surrounded ly 


a substance the color of dissolved tapioca. This is eaten witha s| 
and is delicious. Bananas are eaten raw by natives when ripe, but | 


tains are eaten cooked before they attain their maturity. Roasted, fred 
or made into fritters they are delicious. Most people make the mistaxc 


of cooking ripe bananas, thinking they take the place of the plaintain. 
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Invite the attention of out-of- 
town buyers to their large and 
attractive stock of rich Silks, 
Velvets, Plushes, Dress Goods, 
Laces, India Shawls, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Upholstery Goods, Suits, 
Wraps, ousekeeping Goods, 
etc., etc. 

We have in all our respective 
Departments a full line of medi-| 
um priced goods to the finest| 
im ported. 

Correspondence from any part, 
of the United States will receive 
prompt attention, and samples 
sent on application 

Orders by mail or express| 
filled without delay. 


BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


RAVEN GLOSS 


vely contains oil. Softens and preserves leather. Is 
economical, Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 
not 3eware of imitations, and of false mis- 
leading statements. Button & Ort ey, Mfrs., N 


“T ESSONS in CANDY MAKING by CATHERINE 
. OWEN,” is sold by all Newsdealers or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers, | 


| 


LARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. | 


pee 


CH EAPNESS- 


li you send me by mail $1. I will send by return mail 
one pair of these elegantly embroidered Pillow 
Shams, of either of the above designs, with scolloped 
edges, with or without init tial, in either White or ‘Tur- 
key Red Cotton, (fast color) warranted a very hand- 
some work of art. Or if you send $1.50 I will send one 
pair of Shams and one Bolster Sham to match, like 
accompanying cut. Or I will send by express (C.O.D.) 
six pair Shi ams either pattern for $5.00, or six pair 
Shams and six Bolster Shams for $7.50. There were 
over 20 ooo pairs sold last year and every purchaser 
was delighted with them. i addition I make the Mi- 
kado, the Oriental and Aésthetic patterns. No order 
sent by express for less than $5.00. _Agents wanted. 
Big commissions. Write for information. Address ali 


letters to Albert Richmond, Ridgewood, Bergen Co. N. J. 


LADIES LEARN DRESS-MAKING 


and Cutting, always useful. The best business for 
any lady. By our easy method, taught in a very short 
time, competency guaranteed. For Tosther particulars 
address or apply to 
STONE BROS. 
Ladies Tailors and Dress-Makers, 
44 West 14th St., New York 
First-Class Dress-Makers sent out by the day. 


Something every house- 
keeper ought to have. 
Pot and Kettle Scraper and 
Cleaner.—It is an article of 
> every day use in every house 

i. indispensable alike to rich 
ages Durable & Useful.] and poor. It is not equalled 
y anything else for the purpose in convenience and 
cheapness. It is so constructed that every crevice, 
seam or joint in pot or kettle, can be reached and 
thorou nfy A, Its price places it within the reach 
of all Price $4.00 per 100, Hos by mail 25 cents. 


Manufactured sole y by THOS. J. ANDRESS, also 
Manufacturer of Glass Cutters. 821 Cherry St. Phila. 


DYspepsi® 


Is the greatest discovery of the century. A speedy 
and absolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion or Constipation, recent or of long stand- 
ing. Ask your druggist for it, or it will be sent ~ 
paid 7 — t of price, 5o cents. Prepared only 
Pook & CO., 7 Barclay St., New York. 


PURELY VEGETABLE, 


Ayer’s Pills may be safely administered 
to young as well as old. Dr. George E. 
Waller, of Martinsville, Va., says: ‘I 
have used Ayer’s Pills many years in 
my practice, and especially in my fam- 
ily, and have found them to be the 
most satisfactory pills ever compound- 
ed. I take pleasure in recommending 


AYyer’s 
Pills as safe, pleasant, and certain in 
their action.” 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


NO CALOMEL 


In Ayer’s Pills. They owe their cathar- 
tic properties to skillfully combined 
vegetable remedies. ‘‘ For a number of 
years, I was troubled with Biliousness 
which almost destroyed my health. I 
tried various remedies, but nothing 
afforded me any relief until I began to 
take Ayer’s 


Pillis. 


They cured me speedily.”-— G. S. Wan- 
derlich, Scranton, Pa. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicine, 


Dr. D.G. BRINTON, (Medical 
and Surgical Reporter, Phila.) 
says :—When we say that for 
years we have used Packer's 
Tar Soap in our family, and 
recommended it to numerous 
patients and friends as the most 
agreeable soap known to us for 
toilet purposes, and the most 
remedial in diseased conditions 
of the skin, we do nothing more 
than pay a just tribute to its 
merits. It is composed of pure 
materials associated with pine- 
tar, and both for its cleansing 
and hygienic properties deserves 
an extensive patronage from the 
profession and the public.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap is sold in large cakes at 25 
cents, by Druggists, or THE PACKER Mrs. Co., 
100 Fulton St., New York. 
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teaching lessons in either art, 10 cts. ; both arts 
No stamps acce pted. Haven's Colleges: New 
Yhila., Pa.; Chicago, Lil.; Cincinnati, O.: San Francisco, Cal. 


READ THIS! 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTER. 


Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
iltered Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


DIAMOND FILTER CO., Spencer, Mass. 


Lactated Food 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL, FOOD! 
25¢., 5oc., $1.—At Druggists.—Illust’d Pamphlet free. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Burlington, Vt. 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


INTERESTING Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FAcT AND FANCY. 


A school for wives is about to be established in England, the 
pupils of which will be instructed in practical housewifery. 
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Springfield Union. What would the sainted John Rogers do fora 
home in these days, if he couldn’t hire a tenement and his wife 
couldn’t find a kitchen girl, because of the nine small children plus 


| one? Are we coming back to the old political doctrine that the 


Two men in Illinois recently engaged in an eating match to see | 


which could increase his weight most by eating. Itis stated that 
one added to his weight six and a quarter pounds and the other by 
six and a half pounds. 

A cheerful fact developed in the inquest in Philadelphia over the 
bodies of four persons who had been poisoned by eating “ colored 
buns” was that 8o per cent. of the bakers of that city use chrome 
yellow to color their bread. 


A remarkably strong oil, valuable for medicinal purposes, is ob- | 
tained from pine needles, while another product is pine wool, which | 


is bleached, dyed and woven. The wool is useful as a moth de- 
stroyer when employed as a carpet lining. A strong, cheap mat- 
ting is made from it. 

For some time past experiments have been made in Germany 
with a composition of cork, sand, and lime moulded into bricks for 


the construction of light partition waNs. This, it is said, excludes | 
em P : | two pounds if desired, of dry white lead, and mix well together. 


sound better than brickwork, and is also light and a good non- 
conductor of heat. 

A very simple test to ascertain whether the air of any apartment 
contains sewer gas is made by saturating unglazed paper with a 
solution of one ounce of pure lead acetate in halfa pint of rain- 
water ; let it partially dry, then expose in the suspected air. The 
presence of sewer gas in any considerable quantity soon darkens 
or blackens the test paper. 

The keenest sorrows of the world are in the homes of people of 


children belong to the State and that the State should house and 
feed them? 

A Chicago father objects toa big wedding for his daughter “ be. 
cause a big wedding means a dray load of presents for her, and 
consequently a burden of obligations that will last her a lifetime, 
Only a little while ago a young lady was married in this city and 
at the ceremony was the recipient of 225 wedding gifts. Each one 
of those 225 presents means an obligation which will last not only 
during this generation, but the next and the next. Each giver will 
either marry or have a daughter or ason ora grandaughter ora 
niece or a nephew marry, and this bride, with her 225 presents will 
hear of the wedding and to be fair, will have to send a present in 
return.” 

For a kitchen floor, especially one that is rough and uneven, 
some one in the New York 7rzbune recommends the following 
glue paint: To three pounds of spruce yellow add one pound, or 


Dissolve two ounces of glue in one quart of water, stirring often 


| until smooth and nearly boiling. Thicken the glue water after the 


| a common paint brush, and apply hot. 


affluence, who are so much envied by those who struggle in daily | 
toil for bread, says the Philadelphia 7imes; but if the skeletons of | 


the homes of the honest sons of labor could be compared with the 
skeletons of the homes of the rich, both would learn that there is 
no happiness in idleness ; no wealth but the content of industry. 


Many people say they cannot eat breakfast; itis as much as they | 


can manage to get through a thin slice of toast or bread and butter 
anda cup of tea or coffee. The answer to this says a medical 
journal, must be that either the health is out of order or there is 
something amiss with the habits. A screw is loose, and it must be 
tightened at once, or the health itself will some day or other yield 
to the pressure, and then give way. 


Green peas while young and tender are among the most succu- 
lent vegetables, and are fairly easy of digestion. They are then 
less nourishing than peas which are matured. 
when they become old, as Pavy states, no amount of boiling will 
soften them; indeed, the longer they are boiled, the harder they 
become. In this condition they should be soaked in water for 
some time, and then crushed and stewed, or treated in the same 
manner as dried peas, to render them palatable and digestible. 


A man near London recently made a bet that he could kill, clean, 


Late in the season, | 


manner of mush, until it will spread smoothly upon the floor. Use 
This will fill all crevices of 
a rough floor. It will dry soon, and when dry apply boiled linseed 
oil with a clean brush. Ina few hours it will be found dry enough 
to use by laying papers or mats to step on fora few days. When 
it needs cleaning, use hot suds. 

As a breeder of diseases, there are few things that excel the 
average farmhouse cellar. It underlies the whole house, with 
nothing to prevent its exhalations rising into the upper rooms ex- 
cept a thin board floor. In this cellar all manner of things for 
family use are kept the season round. Meat, vegetables. milk, 
butter, bread, pastry, preserves, pickles, and fruit are here stored 
in their various receptacles. There is very seldom anything to 
separate the fruit and vegatables from the other parts of the cellar, 
and there is usually more or less decaying vegetable matter to 
load the air with poisonous germs. At various seasons of thie 
year the cellar walls collect dampness, or small pools of water lie 
under their loose board floors, sending up malarious odors into the 
rooms above. 

Dr. Bowditch of Boston has lately expressed himself very 
plainly on the subject of overpressure in schools and the need of 
physical culture therein. He said that Massachusetts stood to-day 


| ina ridiculous and improper position in regard to physical exer 


cook, and eat a spring chicken in fifteen minutes. Preparatory to | 


the contest he secured the chicken and provided himself with a pot 


of boiling water,a bucket of cold water, a hot skillet, and a hot | 


flat-iron. When time was called he jerked the chicken’s head off, 


doused it in a pot of boiling water, slipped the feathers off, cleaned | 


it, and then laid the fry flat in the pan, with the flat-iron on top to 
cook the upper side. At the close of eleven and a half minutes he 
had the chicken bones beautifully polished. 


A student of a list of marriages from 1774 to 1814 notices a 
curious evolution of women’s names. The popular names among 
our grandmothers were Polly, Betsy, Sally, Jane, Susannah, Abi- 
gail and Mehitable. These have now been discarded, as well as 


favorite names of to-day are such names as Annie, Alice, Mabel, 
Jennie and Grace. It might be mentioned that a re-action against 
sweet-sounding names has already taken place, and we are giving 
the names of Dorothy, Frances, Polly and Sally to little ones. 


Attention is called to the fact that servant girls now advertise 
for employment “in adult family only.” This with the prevalent 
preference of landlords for tenants without children, seems likely 


cises. Hardly aday passed that some young woman or young 
man did not come to him who had a mind overstimulated, and was 
dying with consumption. Schoolmasters are constantly stimv- 
lating the minds of these young people, and neglecting their bodies. 
It is arrant nonsense—gross stupidity—to go on in this way. 
How can you have a sound mind if there is no sound body to put 
itin? We ought to have some physical exercises in our schools. 
The children ought to be exercised physically every morning and 
afternoon, and these exercises ought to be practical gymnastic 
training. 

The lemon is a fruit much used in the sick room, and, many 
times unwisely. Lemonade being a very refreshing and agreeable 
drink, is easily taken in excess by persons suffering from fevers, 
a fact which should not be forgotten. In typhoid fever, for in- 
stance, its immoderate use would be attended with danger, induc- 
ing, as it might, additional derangement in an already inflamed 
intestinal mucous membrane. In all inflammatory diseases of the 


such names as Wealthy, Love, Charity and Temperance. The | stomach and bowels lemonade should only be given after the at: 


tending physician has sanctioned its use. During the past few 
years lemon juice has become quite popular in the management 
of diphtheria from the supposed action on the membraneous (e- 
posit in the throat. There have also been attributed to the juice 
marked virtues in the functional derangement of the liver, com- 
monly called “ bilious disorders.” Some persons so affected have 
found benefit from its persistent use, the symptoms of others, 
however, have been aggravated by it, 
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its aid the hair, beard o 


curled for the day in a few seconds, 


and sent_on trial pos aid, on receipt of price, 5 
ELECTRIC CORS 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. 


monstache can be curled any desired style in from one to two minutes, 
For ladies it produces the “Langtry Style,” the “Patti Bang,” the “Montague Curl,” and any other form desired 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable “loose and fluffy” mode, 


Gentlemen’s moustaches and beards 


A beautiful article; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated, 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed by a new patented process which renders it impossible for Bristles to come out in use, Each of above articles guaranteed 
, cts., or both for $1. They may be returned if not satisfactory. C i 
ETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, &c. No risk, quick Sales. GEO. A. SCOTT, S2 Broadway, New York. Sold at Drug and Fancy Stores. Mention paper, 


Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid, 


Janvassing Agents wanted for Dr. SCOTT’S 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


REFORM 


39 East Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. City. 


Hlygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and 

ildren. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates’ 
of Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 
garments in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated ‘‘Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for allages. **Dress 
Forms,’’ Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, 
of material; ‘Corsets for Equestriennes,” 
“Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.” All patented 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


THE NEW HUB RANGE 


With Wire Gauze Oven Door. 


WILL WORK WHERE OTHERS FAIL. 


See what a test we offer to subject it to! We guar- 
antee the New Hub Range with Wire Gauze Oven 
Door to work as perfectly in the open air, with the 
: mometer at zero, as any other range will ina warm 

nen, 

his test shows conclusively the absolute certainty 

peration ; and, when this is combined with a sav- 

in fuel, and the production of better and more 

ealthful food, the superiority of the Hub Range over 
all others is at once apparent. 

Chis range is sold by dealers everywhere. 
getting it, and you will have the best. 

Special circulars gladly sent on application 


SNITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


52 and 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Insist on 


AYR 


\\\\ 


\IBARLER! & 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


HE ONLY SIFTER in the market which 


can be operated with One Hand. 


It does not grind impurities through the wire 
cloth, like other sifters. 


With one hand grasp the Wooden Handle 


(do not touch any other part) and then shake 
4 the sifter sideways. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sold by Dealers in House Furnishing Hardware. 


PROF. GHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


Professor of Medicine at the Royal University; 
Knight of the Royal Austrian order of the Iron 
Crown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
Order of Isabella: Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle ; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, &c., &¢., Says: 


“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 
preparation and know it to be not only a leguinaie 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high 
commendations it has received in all parts of the 
world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 

Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Diyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 
kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine. 


Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales and the an For the skin, Complexion, 
Eruptions, Chapping, Roughness. $1.00. f Drug- 
gists. 

LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 
is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N. ¥. Depot, 388 MURRAY STREET. 


UR MINISTERIAL CO-LABORER. 
Parts, 25 cts. 66 Parts Complete $3.00. 
(A most delightful record for any one.)—X. Y. C. A. 


UR WHEREWITHAL DISCOVERIES. 
60 cents Complete. 


(Solves the Probiem of Education.)—Press. 


| THE WHEREWITHAL MFG. PUB. CO., Philadelphia. 


CGRANULA 


An Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 
Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


THAT BOUNCING BABY 


should be weighed, photographed, measured and en- 
tered for the human race in 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother 
the story of the events, oappenngs and cunningness 
attending the progress of ** My Baby,’’ as a memento 
for grown-up days. Designed and Illustrated by 
ANNIE F. Cox. Printed in colors. Bound in ele- 

ant style. Cloth and gold $3.75. Turkey morocco 

7.50; tree-calf, $7.50; Spanish calf, $7.50. 

Sent by Mail postpaid on receipt of price. Cata- 
logue sent free on application to 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Please mention this magazine. 


THE IMPERIAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


No Pain! No Sensation of Pain! 
We guarantee in eight hours 
more benefit than can be derived 
in ten — from any ingredient 
of a similar nature. Corns and X 
Bunions which chiropodistsand 
remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it may 
seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 
eight hours. It possesses no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 
delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 
Solvent will prove a more conclusive verification of our 
statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 
It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 
erienced. The price we have oo at only 25 cents. 
‘ull directions accompany each bottle. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent on receipt of price by J. K.Cook 
| & €o., 7 Barclay St., New York. 
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BUSINESS COMMENT. ~ 

Dixon’s “ Carburet of Iron”? Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, 
but the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s 
big cake. 

The new Turkish embroidered pillow shams, made by Mr. Albert 
Richmond of Ridgewood, N. J., are exceedingly well liked by every 
person that buys a pair. Mr. Richmond is reliable and there need be no 
hesitation about sendlng money to him, as the worth of it will be re- 
turned every time. One dollar pays for a pair of the shams and the 
money can be sent at Mr. Richmond’s risk. 

Mahler Bros. of 505 Sixth avenue, New York, make a specialty of 
shopping by mail. Persons residing at a distance can send for their 
catalogue and price lists, make their selection of underwear, suits, hosiery 
and many other things and be as confident of being as well served as if 
they made a visit to the store. It will pay any of the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING to send to this house for their catalogue and see the 
many things there offered to them. 

Back-Ache tea is the name of a purely vegetable compound, prepared 
by the Throat and Lung Institute of Buffalo, N. Y., which is a nervine 
alterative and tonic. It is a family remedy which can be trusted to meet 
a large variety of health disturbances. It is given great praise by those 
who have used it for indigestion, affections of the bowels, anaemia, liver 
and kidney troubles, dropsy, gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, etc. It is put 
up in packages and sent by mail for thirty cents. 

A piece of crape is fluttering from the front door-knob. It tells its 
own story: The nurse was careless and left the baby carriage in a damp 
basement. The next time she took the baby out riding, it caught cold. 
A physician was called, but it was too late. The Holman Adjustable 
Cab can be detached from the wheels and carried into the house with the 
baby. A perfect cradle, a perfect sleigh, a perfect crib, a perfect house 
carriage—all combined, making a perfect baby carriage. "See advertise- 
ment and send for catalogue. Not sold by dealers. 

The pot and kettle scraper and cleaner advertised in another column 
by Thomas J. Andress of 821 Cherry street, Philadelphia, is an article 
that will be found useful in every house in the land. It is so Gonstructed 
that every crevice, seam or joint in a pot or kettle can readily be reached 
and thoroughly cleaned. For this purpose it is superior to everything 
else in convenience and cheapness. 
clothes line fastener, a combined potato parer, slicer, corer, and can 
opener, and other useful household articles of merit. 


The aim of the New York Artists’ union, which is located at 10 East 


Fourteenth street, New York, is to protect the public and capable artists | 


from the operations of questionable portrait and landscape dealers, by 
bringing patrons in direct communication with the artist. This union 
makes portraits in crayon, pastel and oil, and will fill orders from all 
parts of the United States. It does conscientious work and requires no 
payment unless their work is satisfactory. They also receive orders for 
retouching oil paintings, lithographing, photo-engraving, illustrating, 
painting landscapes and animals. 

The Magee Furnace Company have shown their usual enterprise by 
inventing and introducing during the past year a large line of new heat- 
ing stoves on the principal of the Boston Heater furnace, which they 
first introduced two years ago, and which has since become so deservedly 
popular. It must be a source of great satisfaction for them to read from 
the hundreds, yes, thousands of testimonials they have received—of how 
much comfort and happiness their various productions have brought to 
the homes of the users. The makers of daily household necessities who 
put their heart and conscience into their products—are public benefac- 
tors, and in the words of Rip Van Winkle—*‘ May they live long and 
prosper.” 

It is variously estimated that from one-tenth to one-fourth of the entire 
population are afflicted with distressing and dangerous diseases of hernia 
or rupture. It is of the utmost importance to those so suffering that 
they obtain the best advice and most effective appliances for relief and 
cure. These the National Truss Co. of 32 East Fourteenth street, New 
York, are prepared tofurnish. It may sound strange and yet it is never- 
theless a fact that of all those engaged in the truss business in New York, 
there are only two regular medical practitioners. One of these gentle- 
men is the head of the National Truss Company, at Nos. 817 and 819 
Broadway, to which location the company recently removed from No. 
744 Broadway. It is the knowledge that the head of this company is a 
graduate of a regular medical college which gives those desiring the as- 
sistance of the company confidence that their ailments will be attended 
to by a physician and not a dealer in trusses. 


The American Wonder machine is the name given by Mr. F. A. Frank 


Mr. Andress also manufactures a 


of 316 East Eighty-second street, New York, to his machine for churn- 
ing, making ice cream, beating eggs, etc. That it is rightly named may 


| be inferred from the fact that it will produce from 80 to 120 per cent 


more butter from milk and 28 to 36 per cent. from cream than any other 
churn. Another grand feature is that, after churning new milk in t 
machine, three-fourths of the milk remains and retains its sweetness ai 
can be used for coffee, cooking, baking, the same as fresh milk. A quay 
of new milk will produce from two to 34 ounces of butter and a quart 
cream from 11 to 20 ounces when churned with this machine. It on) 
requires two or three minutes churning to produce butter, no matt 
what state the weather isin. Ice cream can be made in less than five 
minutes. These machines are made in four sizes, to hold from five : 
sixty quarts, and ranges in price from four to thirty dollars. 

Of the power of electricity and magnetism over weakness and diseas: 
the medical authorities in all countries are agreed, the only quest 
being as to the proper mode of application. The United States Galva 
Co. of 1104 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have experimented for ye: 
with the best appliances hitherto in use, and from that experience hay 
developed an appliance which is considered by competent judges to 
the most perfect and complete known. In order that every case 
sented to them for treatment may be thoroughly understood, they ha 
associated with them one of the leading physicians of their city wh 
duty it is to diagnose every case, no matter how obscure. In all tl 
appliances, the continuous mild and soothing current of galvanic el] 
tricity is perfectly and scientifically combined with the silent and imb: 
influence of magnetism: thus the highest curative results are assured 
the wearer. Persons buying a low power appliance, and finding t! 
their case calls for a higher power, can have it exchanged at any time 
paying the difference in price. 

Capt. W. A. Collings of Smithville, N. Y., manufactures an improy 
elastic supporter truss which consists of one strong rubber elastic w 
band that passes around the body and attaches by convenient fasteni 
to the ventilated supporter frontpiece, which forms a perfect suppor! 
the abdomen at all times; under this the pads are fastened, which v: 
in size and shape according to the rupture or ruptures, size, weight : 
occupation of wearer. A soft webbing understrap passes from each | 
and attaches to the band in the back. These give additional press 
to the pads and maintain the truss in the same position at all times 
in all positions of the body. If there is only one rupture a small, t 


| and soft pad is placed over abdominal ring on opposite side; this | 


vents the second rupture, which is sure to appear if no support is w 
He also makes a medical compound to be used in connection with 
truss. There are two kinds. One is to soften and prepare the ski: 
the other may penetrate. It is a purely vegetable compound, and w 
applied externally over the seat of rupture, by an action peculiar to 
self, contracts and produces a cohesive inflammation in the rings, ar 
the same time exerts a tonic influence upon the muscular and tendi: 
tissues forming the rings and adjacent parts, while the truss retains 
rupture perfectly and comfortably in place during the process of c' 
It stops all pain and distressed spells, the bad feeling in the stomach 
the severe pain in the back will cease. 


THE DIAMOND FILTER COMPANY, 

SPENCER, MAss., August 6, 
CLARK W. BryYANn & Co., Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN.—In renewing our advertisement in Goop HOUSEKEEPIN 
are free to say that we find it the very best medium for our goods, as we hav 
ceived more orders from the advertisement in Goop HOUSEKEEPING tha! 
any other advertising we have done. Yours truly, JOHN G. AVERY, Tr 


READ WHAT THE ADVERTISING AGENTS SAY 


About Goop HovusEKEEPING as an Advertising Medium: 


““We recommend Good Housekeeping, published every other week at Spring 
field, Mass., as being one of the best advertising mediums on the America! 
tinent, because it enjoys an extensive and influential circulation amongst fa’ 
making every copy valuable to an advertiser.” 


C. W. Atwell, 8 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass.; Wm. J. Danielson, 62 \\est- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I., Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, N. Y.; Jolin C. 
Dewey, 133 College Street, Burlington, Vt.; T. C. Evans, 294 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Geo. A. Foxcroft, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass.; Charles ll. 
Fuller, 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; The H. P. Hubbard Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Wm. Hicks, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y.; Herbert Booth King and Bro 
Broadway, N. Y.; Lord & Thomas, 45 Randolph Street., Chicago., Ill. The } 
ler Advertising Agency 71 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn.; Pettingill & ( 
State Street, Boston, Mass.; John F. Phillips & Co., 29 Park Row, N. Y.; 8. D- 
Pratt, 235 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; C. J. Wheeler, 49 Weybosset Street, 
Providence, R. I.; R. L. Watkins, Prospect, Ohio. 
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HOLMAN ADJUSTABLE BABY CARRIAGE 


COSTS NO MORE THAN THE OL STYLE, AND CAN BE READILY ADJUSTED. 
Latest Styles. 
Finest Goods. 
Lowest Prices. 


HOUSE CARRIAGE. 


The illustrations above are made from photographs. The adjustable parts do not change the 
ppearance when used as a street carriage; they can be used or not at the pleasure of the pur- 
haser. The HOLMAN CARRIAGES are warranted for two years. Every part is absolutely per- 


fect. Over 1000 sold in Chicago since March Ist. 


Sent to all parts of the United States and safe 


lelivery guaranteed. Send for a catalogue containing latest styles, cheapest to finest. 


HOLMAN ADJUSTABLE CARRIAGE CO., 275 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


157 SOUTH 9TH STREET. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. MARCH 2, 1887. 
Messrs CLARK W. BrYAN & Co., 
Publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Sirs :—Goop HOUSEKEEPING approxi- | 
mates to my ideal Household Magazine, | 
more nearly than any other in this country 
or elsewhere. 
Yours sincerely, 
MARION HARLAND. | 


Wt a few people say of Dr. Baird’s Granules. 
How ARTISTS APPRECIATE THEM. 
The new system of cure and how it works. 


Your reporter met on the 
\ street a day or two ago a prom- 
inent newspaper man, and he 
said his wife had been an in- 
valid for years, and she had 
found immediate and sure re- 
lief by taking Dr. Baird’s 
Granules. 
, Aprominent artist writes: 
4 “They are indeed the most 
% wonderful thing I ever saw.” 
An artist from Connecticut, 
the proprietor of a large art 
allery there says he had a 
riend that was promptly 
cured by their use. 

\ prominent artist, and the proprietor of one of the 
largest and finest art galleries in New York City, sent 

Dr. Baird on Saturday morning for two boxes, say- 

“The box I tried proved so beneficial that I wish 
ntinue their use.’’ 

\ prominent business man of Newark, N, J. says: 
“| have suffered very much from habitual constipation. | 
lever saw anything to equal them in prompt and | 
curative effects.” 

Others write that they have been cured of piles of 

standing by their use in five days. Certainly for 
a\! derangements of the body, due to improper action 

ie granular system, as the glands of secretion and 
excretion, ‘* They promptly and surely cure.” Being 
purely vegetable, they are harmless. | 

\ gentleman from Newark, N. J., orders them the 
fourth time and says: ‘All those that have taken your | 

nules, would not be without them for anything. | 
recommend them very highly. 1 never took any 
medicine that helped me so much as your Granules, 

| L can tell you Ihave spent lots of money already 
tor my complaint, dyspepsia and kidney trouble. | 

“My brother would not be without them, neither 
would Mrs.——.,”” 

, Being founded on a new principal of cure, viz., 
by acting on secretory and excretory system of the 
dy, the result of their use shows it to be the only 
correct principal. 
_.Dr. Baird may be consulted in his office, 157 West 
!wenty-Third Street, New York, every day, 10 to 12 
A.M. and 1 to 3.30 Pp. M., except Saturday, when not 
later than 12 M. | 

Dr. Baird’s Blood Granules are not a pill to physic 
but are a small granule scarcely larger than a mustard 
grain. A sufficient number will act asa cathartic, but 
are best taken one or two at a time, and taken often. 
They certainly remove impurities and diseases of the 
blood, strengthen the heart, cure malaria, habitual | 
constipation, piles, dyspepsia, torpid liver, headaches, | 
diseases of women, etc. Of all Druggists, or of | 
Dr. Baird. 25 cents per box § boxes, $1. | 


Work and Wages. 


MonTHLY JoURNAL FOR THE Discus- 


SION OF Topics CONNECTED WITH 
LABOR AND CAPITAL, 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. SINGLE, 


COPIES, 10 CENTS. 


Work and Wages has been recognized by the press, | 


and by all classes ot readers, as the most valuable peri- 
odical devoted to the practical economic questions, of 
the day. It is independent and candid, presenting 
both sides of every controversy. 


ITS PROGRAMME: 


1st. Truthful Information, Helpful Suggestions, a 
Harmonizing Purpose. 

2d. Ethical conceptions of Life, Property and 
Labor. 

3d. Views of the Duties of the Government, based 
on Experience, not on Speculation. 

4th. Discrimination between the Uses and Abuses 
of Labor Organizations. 


5th. Unbiased accounts of what is actually being | 


done by Cooperation, Profit Sharing, and in other 
ways to unite the interests of Capital and Labor. 


| 
6th. Editorial comments on the Economic events | 
+ 


of the time. 


> Notes of Economic and Sociological thought. | 


th, and lastly. We shall have no Party, Class or 
Dogma to serve. 


It is a most praiseworthy enterprise, planned in 


a 
| broad and generous fashion, for the purpose of afford- 


ing afield for a fair and frank discussion of the great 
question now upon us.—Sfringteld Republican. 


The Journal is moderate, philosophic, instructive 


and conciliatory.—NVew York Sun. 


The Spirit of the publication is thoroughly progres- 
sive. Its contributed matter varies from conservatism 
radicalism, and all phases of thought are represented 
by the best thinkers.—Christiazn Union. 


Ask your Bookseller, Newsdealer or Newsboy on 
Boat or Train for it. 


OLARK W. BRYAN & O0., Publishers, 
Fok, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


299 Broadway. 


BLACKING 


A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
the leather. Bottle contains double the quanti 
other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer has 


World’s Favorite” 
COVERT’S 


Wet Umbrella Rack. 


Something that everybody wants 
at sight for their Church Pew, 
Office, Store, Dwelling and Piazza. 
It entirely prevents a wet umbrella 
from soiling anything. The trame 
is wire, and the drip pan metal, and 
finished in C plate, or Japanned. 
The drip pan rests by its rim, there- 
fore easy to detach. The rack is 
held in place by two screw hooks 
which go with it. The price brings 
it within the means of everybody. 
The demand for this useful article 
is world wide, and the invention 
will be fully covered by letters 
patent in every civilized country. 
Order of your Jobber. Price per 
doz., $5.00. Will send sample on 
receipt of price. Special low prices 
quoted to agents. 

Sample, 42 Cents. 


The E. Covert Mfg. Co., 
| Farmer Village, W.Y., U.S.A. 


_BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


ded Highest Prize and only 


| 
Awar 


D> 
= 
as 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


Are the best in the world 
fora lady to stamp Plush 
Velvet, Linen or any other 
material for Embroidery or 
Painting. All that is re- 
quired is to pass a warm 
iron over the back of the 
pattern and it leaves the 
design clear on the article. 
In stamping Plush or Vel- 
vet, pass the iron lightly 
over the back of the paper 
so as not tocrush the goods. 
A new book showing over 
400 designs sent on receipt 
of 15 cents. A sheet con- 
taining 25 designs ready to stamp sent on receipt of 


25cents. BRIGGS & O0., 104 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 


18 Hyacinths. 

. 15 Single Tulips. 


5 Scarlet Duc van Tholl. 


\2 Parrot Tulips. 
10 Polyanthus Narcissus. 
15 Daffodills. 


25 | 
Lo) 12 Exhibition Tulips. 5 


50 Blue Crocus. 

50 White Crocus. 

A phamphlet on cultrvation free with each order. 
the United States and Canada. 

J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N. Y. (Successor to the late Wm. H. Boomkamp.) 


450 FOR 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, Etc. 
r We deliver at express office in N. Y. City for United States, and in Toronto, for 
Canada, the following selected Bulbs iz various colors and shades for out-door 
g~ planting from the famous Bulb Farms of 
, ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland : 
|12 Pheasant’s - Eye Narcis |50 Variegated Crocus. 


s 12 Snowdrops (Galanthus 


| sus. 
25 Double Tulips. Sin gle Sweet-Scented| 


— 24 Spanish Iris. 
o Large Golden-Yellow | 12 Scilla Siberica. 
Crocus. 24 Grape Hyacinths. 
12Triteleia Uniflora, 
(Spring Star Flowers). 
Address the Sole Agent for 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


LUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Vests to Match for $2.25. 
Also, FULL SUITS at Popular Prices. 
Send 6 cents for Samples of 
Cloths, rules for Self-meas- 
urement, and other partic- 
9 ulars, showing how we can 
make to measure, a pair of 


The Celebrated. 


Bay State Pants, 


For $3. 
We give excellent value for E 
the money incredible as it 
mayseem., Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Reference: 
American spre ss Co., 
Boston. Addre 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., 32 Hawley St., Bost 


And srs | other novelties. 
guaranteed t 


Established, M AHLER 
1863. BROS. 


SHOPPING wii: 


Ladies can do so just as satisfactorily as if they 
personally bought over our counters. 
FREE upon Application our Illustrated 

Catalogue and Price-List of 


UNDERWEAR, SUITS, HOSIERY. 


o every purchaser. Address, 


ew 1 Ork, 


We send 


Absolute satisfaction 


505 6th Avenue, 


Tollet, Bath, Nursery. 
KU R | CA 


in opening the pores 


and stimulating and 
SOA invigerating the oil 
glands and _ tubes, 


makes their return impossible. 
finest vegetable oils obtainable and containing 
medicinal properties that make it a specific 
for diseases of the skin. 
the most tender skin, and perfectly harmless 
for use with INFANTS from the day of birth. 

av Unequalled for 


SHAVING. It makes 
a rich, heavy lather 


that is delightfully 


Cleanses, heals and 
beautifies the skin; 


For Sale by Drugxists. 


Made from the 


Does not irritate 


SOAP 


FRE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 

teed to remove Superfluous Hair, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and all distigurements permanently. 
SECRET or BEAUTY. 
YOUNG & CO., 4 an 
Street, New York 


Send stamp 


Also 


e West 14th 


OUR 


TABLE CORN STARCH 


made from carefully selected Hawpatch 
White Corn by a special process of our 
own is thee BEST OF 
Mange, Puddings, Cake and other table 
delicacies. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, OR 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE. 


AMERICAN STARCH CO., 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


ALL for Blanc 


-WILBUR'S . 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
for trial can, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


rial 


Kee 
Your 
LACE} 


WHEN 


HoYT 18 GERMAN 


MP FOR 4 


| Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
| retail box by all of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 


boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for Refer to al Express charges light. 


rtoall Chicago. Try it once. 
F. GUNTHER, 


DRESS STAY, 


doft, Pliable weit absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
Datin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


iA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 


COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


4 
TON. 
= om 
a %, Wier 
oujs 
Topeka? KANSAS CITY Rt. MEN. Co.) 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 


Atlantic and Pacific. 


The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, Iowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


“‘The Creat Rock Island Route’’ 


Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. 


agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


“‘The Famous Albert Lea Route”’ 


Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 


inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs St. Joseph, Atcht 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and interm« 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil 


dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 
E. A. HOLBROOK, 


Gen. Tkt. & Pase ‘et 


8. GABLE, E. ST, JOHN, 
ml Manager. Ass’t Gen’l Manager, 


Its 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel, its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
has all the safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 


Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly cure any case of Hernia or Ruptu 
Explanations and testimonials free. Address, 


OU. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New Y: 


WALPOLE ANILINE DYES. 


These Dyes are put up in neat screw cap bottles. Full directions are given for dyeing cotton, wool, s 


leather, straw, grasses, flowers, feathers, hair bone, ivory 


, and any animal or vegetable substance. The cony 


ience of this package and the liberal quantity in each ma es these dyes the most desirabie, as well as the che 


est, in the market. 
“Family Dyes 

Sample \ottles sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
and name color wante Vv 


Each bottle contains nearly five times as much as is usually offered in the so-ca 


In ordering state a og ine — dye is to be us 


ALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL W' 


1 


Importers and manufacturers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 44 aes Bt, Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Coco. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, 


PEERLESS QVERSLEEVES 


are especially adaj 
for the use of busin 
men, ladies in stores, 
fices, shops and in t 
home. yensable 

SCHOOL ¢ 
and TEACHERS, « 
in fact to all persons occupied in positions where t 
sleeves are liable to oe worn or soiled. Ask y« 
merchant forthem. Sample Ps air se nt, postpaid, on 
aC »t of price: Mens’, 20c; pe adi 15e; Childrens’ 


‘Oy 
ees AGENTS WANTED bs W. Van Buren 8t., Chicago 


DRE N 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, b 


RICHARD 

strengthening, easily digested, and RosgnTHAL, is the only successful ae ever devised ! 

b admirably adapted for invalids as | °¢ to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 

FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 
Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 

| either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal 

| to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 


THAT NO 
erfUme 
FRAGRANT 
ae? 
| | WINDOW SHADES NOTICE 
to work well, should every 
0K n label- 
Pon 
| 
| 


roved 
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HARD 5S 
vised for 
w weeks, 
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books of 

Liberal 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PERFECT BREAD. 


Its preparation and use, with a view to being made readily, appetizingly, and 
economically; including over Firry Recires for Making Breads of all kinds, the 
Preparation of Yeast, and Instructions, which, if duly followed, will enable any 
housewife to be sure of always having Perfect Bread. Postpaid on receipt of 
Twenty-Five Cents. 


A KEY TO COOKING. 


Of which the author Catherine Owen, says, “ I do not think anything I shall 
ever be able to write will be more valuable to the inexperienced cook than this 
book,” has been published in paper cover, and orders fo. ~e same will now be 
promptly filled. Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. Twenty-Five cents 


LESSONS IN CANDY MAKING. 


The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s papers on Candy Making at Home, 
recently published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, are now re-published in book form, 
uniform in size of page, and style of printing, with ‘* Perfect Bread’? and “A Key 
to Cooking,’’ containing about double the number of pages of these last named 
books. The popular demand for this book is indicated by the fact that orders 
have been received for it before the order book was opened, or an announcement 
even of the publication in book form had been made. It will be sent postpaid for 
Fifty Cents. 


“SIX CUPS OF COFFEE.” 


By Maria Parloa, Catherine Owen, Marion Harland, Juliet Corson, Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. A book of greater value to housekeepers than 
anything of the kind ever before published. Sent postpaid on receipt of T'wenty- 
Five Cents. 


We will send these Four Books postpaid for $1. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


DR. HOWARD'S 


GALYANIG SHIELD 


Is the only Genuine Electric Appliance made. 


It was awarded the Medal at 
American Institute N.Y. Diplo- 
ma from Society y Arts, Penn- 
sylvania; Medal New Jersey 

tate Fair, 1886. and has the en- 
dorsement of the ablest physi- 
cians in America. It is differ- 
ent trom all Belts, Girdles and 
other appliances. Its action is 
immediate, and its cure speedy 
and permanent. When used over 
he small of the back as shown in 
cutit cures Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Weak Back Debility, 
Paralysis,ete. Over the Liver 
it starts it to healthy action, and 
expels all poisonous taints from 
the blood. over the Stomach, it cures Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Constipation, Sleeplessness, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Dizziness, Nervousness. Sour Stomach, 
Epilepsy, etc. Illustrated pamphlet free. Don’t buy 
any Drugs. Electric or Magnetic appliancs until you 
read it. Price of Shield from $3 upward, by mail. 


AMERICAN GALVANIC CoO., 
Cor. Eight St., 756 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST 


‘any WATER FILTERS 


Are Manufactured By 


The Stevens Filter Co. 
118 & 12 Water Ave., 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 

The manufacture of Fil- 

ters is a specialty. Many 

thousands in use. f 

Send for Catalogue. 


For Household, Farm and Dairy, 


FRANK’S 

utter for nothing ! 

American be made with 

: \\ rom one pint to the 

Wonder Machine. r— largest quantity of 


Highest Medals 
from American In- 
stitute, New York. 
Burlington County 
Agricultural Society 

Price from $4.00 


fresh milk or cream, 
producing the finest 
granular butter in 
two minutes; each 
quart sweet milk 
produces 2 to 3% 
to $30.00. and each qt. cream 
1o to 28 ounces of 
Irculars free. butter, the remain- 
ing milk retains all its sweetness. Can be used with 
coffee, tea, etc., 
This Machine also produces the finest Ice Cream in 
four minutes. Agents wanted. 
F. A. FRANK, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 
Principal Office, 316 East 82d Street, New York. 


WOLFF'S 


TRANSPARENT 


PAINTS 


Produce the same effect as wood staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 
NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
Will stain old furniture without scraping off the 
varnish. 
a te used as a Lacquer for Metal, China or Glass 
are. 
Will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 
Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 
When ordering, F pe state on what wood you 
wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


New Gold Plated Trick Charm 


Men. boys and everybody that wants 
FUN sbould have one. Itcreates roars 
of laughter wherever shown. By 

° touching aspringin the heelit will make 

them thumb their nose and do other 

antics, You can have bushels of fun 

and wagonloadsof merriment with this 

trick, Sample by mail Licts. 2 for 25 cts, 
Address GEO. W. DAY, 

33 So. William St., N. Y. City. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS 


17 N. Eleventh St,, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HITE HOUSE 
Cook Book. 

The largest sim- 
plestand most com- 
Cook- 
300k ever publish- 
ed. Superior to all 
others. A collec- 
tion of choice re- 
cipes, original and 
selected during a 
period of forty 
earspractical 
housekeeping. The 
standard system of 
American Cookery, 
New and radical 
features contained 
in no other similar work. Exhaustive treatise on carv- 
| ing fully illustrated with 22 designs, 520 broad pages, 
| large type, conversational style. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Explanatory circular free. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, $200. GILLETTE PUBLIS H- 
ING COMPANY, 59 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Per- 
os Healthful, and the most 
4a durable known to the trade. 
Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
now wear the 
Duplex Corset. 
Double Bcne, Double Steel, 
Double Seem. No bones to 
break over the hips. Can be 
instantly adjusted to fit any 
form, or made to order with- 
out extra charge. Sent toany 
address upon receipt of price. 
Every Corset Warranted. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. 

nn Brown or White Jean, $1.00 
per pair; Sateen (any color), $2.00 per pair; Sateen 
(any color, better quality), $3.00 per pair; Silk or Sat- 
een (any color), $6.00 per pair. Send 15 cents extra if 
to be sent by mail. THE DUPLEX CORSET CO. 

218 6th Avenue, New York 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 


ot ORIGINAL CRAYON 

WITH 

Send photv, or _ imperfect 
likeness. Satisfaction 
given on all orders or 
o| no pay required, Call, 
write or wire, N. Y. ART- 
* ISTS’ UNION, Room 2, 10 
Mth St., between dth 
Ave. and Broadway. 
S| AGENTS WANTED 

EVERYWHERE. 


BEAUTIFUL HLANDS 


Without Redness or 
Roughness, Soft as Vel- 
vet, Smooth asa 
Baby’s. 

Dry, Wrinkled Hands no 
longer possible, by 
wearing at night 


“THOMPSON'S MEDICATED 
GCLOvEes. 


PRICE, $2.50. 


Thrice wearing will convince the most skepti- 
cal that they are the one thing needful. To be 
without them is almost a sin. 


Ladies who do housework need them to keep 
their hands free from coarseness and grimy 
stains and that vulgar redness so unpleasant. 


Ladies who wear diamonds and rubies should 
have their hands white and lovely, as a fit setting 
to the beautiful gems. 


INVENTED BY 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


CELEBRATED FOR HER 
Patented Bangs and Waves 
For The Hair. None Other Genuine. 


240 Fifth Avenue, - New York, 
Catalogues sent free, 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
Opholstery, Drapers’ Goods, 
ringes, etc. 

ALSO 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicke: 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attentic; 
given to all orders. F. KN ; 

117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


° SAFEST OF ALL ° 
oINVESTMENTS. 0 
W. B. Clark & CO., of Minneapolis, offer Firs: 

Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to * 
percent. Mortgages on Minneapolis City Profert;, 

interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. 

Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and references 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL- 

LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


BRUCELINE. 


The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair ! 
its original color. It is notadye. $1. Bruce’s H 
Tonic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 
falling out and causes a new growth. $2. Guaranté 
or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. \ 

Send for testimonials. 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, B 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any kn: 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granulat 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted fr: 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to ci 
all of the above complaints if used as directed. It! 
been prepared and used for patients by the proprie 
for — twenty years, and has accomplished wonder 
results, 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 


MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 


2365 2d Ave., - NEW YORK. 


BryAN & Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass 
Perfect Bread. Key to Cooking, Lessons in ( 


Books for $1.00 sent by W. 
dy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 


| 


UNRIVALLED IN TONE, 
ELEGANT IN FINISH, 
REASONABLE IN PRICE. 
E 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ESTEY ORCAN CoO., 
159 Tremont St,, Boston. + Brattleboro, Vi. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. ix 


LAD | ES who prefer to 


use a nice qual- 
ity of ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Papers and Envel- 

# to match (the old and 
ral ‘able line). These goods | 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine | 
Ss Brands, the latter being | 

unsurpassed in Purity 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 

P Finish, by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


Mass, 
ATOR, 


-ortieres, 
S, 


Bes. 
dpicke: 
ies 


ing first- 
attentior 


ld, Mass. 


er First 
lakota 

m 7 tos 
vaperty, NIMAL FLESH is but food, air and w 
formed. 


filthy conditions of the latter. The superiority of 


Strawberry Hill Pork 


ferences 
WAL- 

oston. 


nes from recognizing the above and providing ac- | 


ings. Send for circulars and price-lists to 
W. A. CURTIS, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass 


For the cure of Corns use COME-OFF. Four 
applications, and off they come. Sold by all 
Druggists, or sent by mail, post- paid, for 25¢. 
Dentolio Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y 


‘OPIUM 


ESSONS in CANDY MAKING by CATHERINE 
4 OWEN,” is sold by all Newsdealers, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers, 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Morph hine Cured in 10 
days 0 pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


roprie 
yonder 


ttractive 
Pictures 


Seaside, Mountain and Country Residences; 
framed in harmony with the subjects. Many 
new and be autiful Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Gravures, Photographs, 
Autotypes, etc. 
“ A Sword Will Transpierce Thy Soul.’ 
“* Bacchus and Ariadne,’ 
Church of, the Holy Trinity” 
‘A Disgrace to His F. amily,” 
‘* Golden Age,’ 
** Gad’ Hill’ of Dickens), 
* Old Steps at Cc apri, 
“ Nut-Brown Maid,” and others. 


A Frolic at the Old Homestead, 


The new Rogers’ Group, price $15.00. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FRAMES of our de- 
signing and manufacture, artistic combinations of 
shaded golds, bronzes, silver, &c. Looking- -glasses, 
Toil let Mirrors, appropriate Wedding Gifts, new and 
nportant Etchings, Engravings, Gravures, Photo- 
g rraphs, etc. 
ane latest works of Macbeth, 
eader, A. Gravier, Laslett J. 
fi aig, Sickel, Bodenhousen and 


MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES 
REGILDED. 
Estimates furnished. 


Slocombe, 


Valuable paintings cleaned and restored. 


Catalogue of recent on receipt of 
stamp. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHestnut ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


correspondence and all the 


yater trans- | 
Disease in the former is often due to | 


LADIES 


(Stratford- -on Avon), 


. Ww ’ WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES- 
Have you tried HITINGS | (avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
Bevery Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
74 Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for ®193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send for 


anes & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥ 


StanpDarRD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by Wurrinc 
Parer Co., HOLyoke, Mass. ?| 
You will find them the best © im 


will to any B 
a Cabinet of t 
HANDSOMEST BABY IN BOSTON A 
and my Treatise on the Hair, Skin BB 
and Teeth, for 6cts in stamps 
AkTHUR H. Corns, Boston, MAss. » “4 


mail 


uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth, 
Ask your sta-| 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Samples beautifully colored Rug Patterns to in- 

treduce. Send 10e. for postage and packing, to 

GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 
CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


finish, all sizes. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in s 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
| mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 

in each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
| to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
| SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
or 469 Broadway, New York 


The Springfield Union, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


| 


Elegant Kurniture, Upholstery, 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds. | 


99 to 103 East Bridge St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | Daily, $6.00 Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year. 
Circulation. 


| March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 


March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 
Daily, 4 centsa line; 40 cents an inch. 
Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch, 
The Union has 10 per cent. 
| Springfield than any other daily. 


larger circulation in 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as | 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase | 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do a very 
large Tea and Co ee business, besides sending out 
from to club gn 8 each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets w ood pe orders. ecorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
| or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a) 

ost of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus. | 
trated Price and Premium List. 


‘JAPANESE SOAP. 


GREAT LONDON TEA | STRICT PURE, Best in. the world for 
| all purposes, the Laundr ath or Toile ill no 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | | Salle. stick or green the clothes like many soaps 


made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 

— chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
FOR THE rappers or ‘Trade Marks and get the handsomest 


FRENCH LINEN P APERS, of cards ever sent out. 


| set 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
| FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- | 
pondence, now in the Market. | 


| Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


ADJUSTABLE FRAME 


Gp 
H-F-MARSH, No. Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Agents wanted. Send fer Pamphlet. 


J ASK YOUR STATIONER | 


Mention Good Housekeeping when writing 
to advertisers. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


Because possessed of fresh and active medi- 
cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh 


one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
any part, localcrdeep-seated. Cures instantly, 


ov 

be. ste 
ste 

*raham Flour & in the 


100 per cent. more m 
in Kooning. Poultry. Also POW ER MILLS and 
ARM FEED MIT 


sent on application, WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa 


| 
FRE 


stores, 25 cents, 5 for $1.00. Mailed for price. 
Proprietors, HOP PLASTER Co., Boston, Mass. 


Strongest andi 


ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 
with samples of materials and stitch sent to 
any address. Send postal. Linerty Em- 
BROIDERY Works, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


return mail. Fall of Breas 
Moody’s New Tallor 8: 
Cutting. MOODY & Cincinnati, 0. 


: 
| 
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GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 


avorite.. 
A 
and 
ealth, 50 chan 
Simple, elegant, on 
i 


Magee Mystic Range. 


it can be adjusted by the fi 

@: sitting in it We also manufact- 

Physicians’ 
free, Ment 


Chale _C 
Sixth Sty” 


bure. Pa. 


When the best is wanted for school, ( @LAIR’S | 
individual, professional, minis- 


terial or business use, | KEYSTONE , 


Ask For [STATIONERY] 


Over 5000 dealers in the U. S. & Canada sellit. Send | 
5¢ in stamps “ ards of 60 varieties of fine pa 
price lists, &c Il send address of nearest dealerif de- 
tired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’f’g St’r, 

Huntingdon, enn’a 


Over eight thousand sold in 1886. Made in a hun- 
dred different sizes and styles, and suited to the re- 
fi 


quirements and varying tastes ofall families; fitted for 
burning wood, hard or soft coal, and coke 

Magee Ranges have a world-wide fame, and are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the best in use. Used by 
all the principal cooking schoo! 8 throughout the coun- 
try Miss Parloa says: “ The Magee fulfills every 
requirement for the most exacting work. Isa quick, 
Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once sure, and even baker, economical with fuel, an I 


a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the | always use and recommend it to others as the best 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Store Dealers. | » cooking apparatus.” 
HEATING AND COOKING STOVES ARE SOLD EVERY- 
WHERE by our agents, and we warrant each one to give 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. _ _MACEE FURNACE CoO., 
Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., 
on Weaving Scraps of Silk for 
SILK CURTAINS. Curtains, Piano Covers, 
Table Scarfs, &c. 


Our motto is, “The best is the Cheapest,” and we 
H. L. BELDIN, 
perfect satisfaction to the buyer. When you need a 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 Friend St. 
Gilding. 
Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 


spare no pains or expense in the production of our 
BOOK BINDER, cooking or heating apparatus, don't buy before seeing 
BOSTON, MASS. 
tions how to make them. 
J. 


leading goods. THE MaGeE RanGes, FURNACES, 
275 Main Street, | the Magee. 
ORIENTAL Ryan’s New Method of 
RYAN, 243 E. 59TH STREET, NEW York CIty. 


THE U.S. CAMERAS. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Have all the advantages of the 
highest priced Cameras and are 
made of polished mahogany. They 
have front and back swing and are 
readily changed from a view to a 
portrait. They are made in twosizes, 
4x5 costs, complete, $5; 6x8 costs, 
complete, $8. = all or ‘send for our 
circular. s. Cc. 
120 and 122 St., N. Y. 


ituations procured all pupils when tent. 
end Ws Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, XY. 


| 
OVER 170,000 use. | 


Noted for their Durability of Material 
and Perfect Workmanship. 


COLD, DRY AIR. SLATE SHELVES. 


Ask your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 
catalogue. 


D. EDDY & SON, Boston, 
Pimples, Blackheads and Flesh Worms. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant, absolutely SURE and infallible cure. 


It positively and effectively removes ALL, clean, com- STATEN ISLAND 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS4CO., 


letely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving yaiaealemeaatatatate 

he skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For FANCY Dye, Clean, and Re-Fin- 
those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies ish Dress Goods and Gar- 
the complexion of the faceas nothing else in the world DYEING ments without ripping. 
can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPAR- Send for circular and 
ENT, and clearing it of ali muddiness and coarseness. EST price list. 
It is a true remedy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder ABLISHMENT. 


to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrap- 5 & 7 JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. 


ay for x? cents in stamps, or two for fifty cents, by 


N. SToppaArbD, Druggist, 1226 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. My FRECKLE WASH cures Freck- 
les, Tan and makes the hands white, sent, postpaid, Sree. Send 4 cts. “for. mail: “12 
for 3o cents. Mention this paper. lovely Basket Hidden Name, 10c. 25 plain 
edge, 10c. Club 7 packs, 50 

HOLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and genera) 
fe, make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years, 
fg Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 
eaver ‘Organ and Piano Co. 

actory, York, Pa 


Once Used, No Lady will be Without It! 


Royal Bengal Moth Powder. 


None genuine unless bearing Wh a 


This powder, manufactured 
from a recipe of a physician many years resident in 
India, isthe very best preventive against Mi thsand 
other insects. Sold by all druggists, or, mailed on 
receipt of Twenty cents in stamps. 

Sole Proprietor, H. A. VER KRUZEN, ay 
137 West Broadway, New York. 


Comic and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
with pays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf-Instruction | 
50; Reader, $1. 50:Epitome..25;Co pybooks. 3 
pecia By Mail, | GEND Fifty Cents to the Publishers of Goo 
SHORTHAND Dollars. for Catherine Owen’ 4 | 
tenographic Miscellany, per yea 1.50. Send | in Candy Making at Home. 
W. W. OSGOODB Publisher, | 
ochester, 


A VACATION 


That will combine 


HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATION, 


And that shall include 


CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 


witl — 


A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY, 
—— * BOSTON 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences; 
its thousand Interesting Attractions ; the de- 
lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 
bine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive, 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


THE 


UNITED STATES HOTEL CO. 


(THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 

WILL this season open their entire establishment 

for Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladies 
and Families who desire first-class headquarters, 
trom which they may make their daily excursions to 
the various points of interest and attractions with 
which Boston abounds. The rates will be re- 
duced for this purpose, and special inducements 
i it abode for the 
Summer season. The United States Hotel has 
long been famous for families living in the vicinity of 
Loston to spend the Winter season, and so offers dur- 
ing the Summer the most complete and extensive 
accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full par- 
ticulars will be given, with maps, circulars, etc., on 
application by post, to 


TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 


United States Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


“@4 Saves half the labor of 


wringers, and costs 
but little more, 


PIRE GREASE 
The Clothes 
Solid White Rubber Rolls, 


WARRANTED. 
Agents wanted everywhere, Empire W. Longest. 


$1 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1, 

e at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at $1 sales are im- 
mense, Cataic ue, Sample Work, and Testimonials 
free. H. S. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


A New Era in eet 


Anybody can make good photos with he 
Champion Camera and Equipments. pr 
vious knowledge of the art necessary. |v 
ness suitable for everybody. $3) per \ 
easily made. Process simple and sure. | 
miss this chance of securing the greates! in 
vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos 
\ There is a fortune in it. Address 
The Schultze Photo Equipment Co., 
5 Chatham Square, New York 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 

Invaluable as an astringent and —— ap i- 
tion in HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRAC Pr N 
of TEETH, and to preve nt subse quent soreness of 
the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in cases of 
DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or (0 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a gar- 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATIN4A, 
DIPHTHERIA; as an application in PARASITIC 
AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES, and as 
an injection for all abnormal discharges and Fr- 
MALE COMPLAINTS. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


ALWAYS MENTION 
Good Filousekeepineg, 
when writing to Advertisers. 


for Asthma. 


STOWEL 
\Charleste wa, Mass 


KIDDER'S PASTILLE Price 35 cts 
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SAVES 


HE 
BOR, 


Goop 


of Our Own Make at Wholesale and 
Retail. Delivered to any part of the city. 

Parties and Festivals supplied at 
low rates. 


JAMES P. GRANT & SON, 
597 Main Street, - Springfield, Mass. 


BOOKS 


People who are interested in books should send a | 
2-cent stamp for a sample copy of 


‘“The Book Fiend,” 
236 3d Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 

$3.50, $6.00, and 810.00. 

Send for Circular. Eastern 

Mfg. Co., 253 So., 5th St., Phila. 


Cc. W. PACKER’S | 
“ STANDARD ” 


=» Ice Cream Freezers 


i Are durable, substantial, and 
have nocomplicated machinery. 
¥ The mechanism is such that 
they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest 
time. Recommended 
y Miss Parloa in her popular 
Cook Book. Price-List on ap- 
plication. 
CHAS, W. PACKER, Mannf’r. Phila., Pa. 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


IF SO YOU WANT THE NOVELTY Spool 
Holder. Worn on dress button when in 
use, put away with work when desired. 


\\ Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 

| spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 

SD et 15 cts., 2 for 25, dozen 75 cts., by mail, 


iim stamps taken. ddress, 
W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 


LEBOSQUET 
BROS. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY, 


| Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston, 


MORPHINE HABII 


OME. NO PAIN, 

Nervousness, Lost sleep or interference with 

business. Directions simple. Terms Low. Treat 
ment seat on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 


Cures in Six _ Months. 
HUMANSE 


OMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 
A new and most wonderful discovery. We now | 
confine one hundred gallons of Compound Oxygen in | 


| a small iron bottle, which can be sent to all parts of | 
| the country at a comparatively small expense. 


By | 
means of this most wonderful discovery, we guarantee | 
to send exactly the same article to any part of the 
country that we use in our office, and we will further | 

uaran‘ee that their is no purer or better Compound | 

)xygen in any city in the country than we furnish our 

atients for Home Treatment,” and at our office, 
No. 494 Main St., corner of State, SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. Send for pamphlet. 


Special Diabetic Food, 

repairing Flours, for 

8, Debility and Children’s 

nainly free from Starch. 
jansandclergymen who 

2 . Send forCircular 

to & Watertown, N. Y. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Perfected Elastic Truss 


Scientific. 
Solid Comfort. 
Cures Rupture. 
Circulars and advice free. 
NATIONAL TRUSS CO, 
32 East 14th St., N. Y. 


As a substitute for Tea and Coffee, will be found of great benefit to those suffering from derange- 


ment of the digestive organs ; in fact, a 
dyspepsia, 


, & perseverance in its use will eventually cure the worst forms of 
Two teaspoonfuls of COCOA-PEPTINE (sufficient to make a breakfast cup of the most de- 


licious beverage) contain the proper quantity of the active principles of the gastric juice to digest any 


ordinary meal. 
co 


COA-PEPTINE is especially recommended as a remedy for Flatulence and Heartburn, 

and is an infallible corrective in cases of Cholera Infantum. i A 
COCOA-PEPTINE, unlike ordinary breakfast cocoas, contains all the nutritive qualities of the Cocoa 
Bean, the fatty principle not having to be extracted, as it is thoroughly emulsified and digested by the 


pancreatine. 


Persons who cannot habitually take milk can do so when prepared with Cocoa-Peptine, according to 
directions. A full-sized box of COCOA-PEPTINE will be sent by mail on receipt of 5c. in postage stamps. 
Address THE GEO. W. LAIRD CO., MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
YWHERE. 


For Sate by GRocERS AND DruGGisTs EVER’ 


39 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 
FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 


Almost Indestructible. 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 


GREAT SAVING TO CAR- 
PETS AND OIL CLOTHS. 


interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 


Take none but the genuine. 
are stamped. Avoid imitations. 


Rubber Mat. 


All our goods 
Stair Tread. 


CARPET HOUSES NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


KEEP THEM. 
JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


15 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Trade Mark 


| SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, 25c. 


GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES, 
78 Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
o THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


THIS ELEGANT 
GOLD 


As an inducement for agents to handle our 
| Watches, we make the following liberal offer: We 
will send a sample of above watch by mail, 
to any address on receipt of $6 50. If you wish to 
examine watch before paying for it, we will send you 
asample C. O. D. with privilege of inspection, 
before paying for it, on receipt of 60 cts. in stamps (to 
guarantee express charges) ; or satisfactory references 
to show that watch is ordered in good faith. The 
above cut represents Gent!lemen’s watch; it has 18k 
gold plated hunting cases; celebrated anchor lever 
movement; compensation balance; second hand; 
stem-winder ; stem-setter ; keeps exact time and has 
the appearance of a $75. watch. When ordering 
say if for Lady or Gent, plain or engraved cases. 
VICTOR WATCH CO., 48 & 50. MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


‘TEWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in 
the WORL D—10 Instructors, 2186 Students last 


year. Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Ora- 
tory, Literature, French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages, English Branches, Gymnastics, ete. Tui- 
tion, 85 to $25; board and room with Steam 
Heat and Electric Light, $5.0 to $7.50 per week. 
180 HOURS per term, collateral advantages FREE 

toall Regular Students. Fall Term 
begins Sept. 8, 1887. Illustrated calendar, free. 


E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq.BOSTON, MASS 


Dr. MOLESworTH & 
® Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
| all other instruments. 
| Endorsed by the leading physicians. Price, $2.00. 
| For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 
| DR. MOLESWORTH & CO., 
69 Gold Street, New York. 
Send for full descriptive circular, FREE. 


DRESS.—Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th 8t., NEW YORK.—DRESS. 


xl 
N WOLFF'S 
REQUIRES NO BRUSH TO POLISH. ro 
Qe Resists MOISTURE. GIVES A 
Combining the Latest Improvements. BRILLIANT FINISH ON MENS, i 
AS* FOR IT IN ANY RETAIL STORE 
stive, 
4 
Particulars FREE. | 
ISA Jf 2 ; 
Costs 
‘GREASE 
are im- 
y York, — | 4 
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| 
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CO. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in five minutes, without pain, 
discoloration orinjury with ** Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. 


Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


Organs 
FOR 

CHURCH end 
CHAPEL. 
The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are 
pure in tone, perfect in 
construction, in exact 
accord with the voice 
and full of patented 
improvements. More 
than 50 different styles, 
ranging in price from $20up. ‘Mr. Carpenter builds 
most emphatically AN HONEST ORGAN.’’—Youth’s Com~ 
panion. All organs of our manufacture warranted for 
8 years. Special inducements to ministers and churches. 


BOOKS FOR 


Catalogue free. P, Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 
in Candy Making, Six Cups of Coffee. 
Springfield, Mass. 


$1.00 SENT POST-PAID. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


DR. 


ASTHMA 
CURE 


Has absolutely cured tens of thou- 

sands. The only Asthma Cure and 

was ‘Treatment known to the medical 

world that will, positively permanently cure Asth= 

ma and | Fever. Unquestionable evidence 
will be found ip my 64-page Treatise, sent free. 

R. B. W. HAIR, 233 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0 


Lucrative Employmant. 
Send for the Economy Roaster and 

4 Baker if you want to make money, 
yj have a tender roast or good bread 


Sample by mail $1.00. 
T. C. GARDNER, Mfr., 


So. Vineland, N. J. | 


FLAVORS 


HE Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 


THE B 
Thousands of sold. 
everywhere, DEALERS TREBLE SALES WITIi THEM, 


The Best Curative nee 
Ever Invented. 


OUR $3 ELECTRIC BELT 


HAS NO EQUAL. 

Cures Nervous Debility, Weak Back, Rheumatism, 
Kidney troubles, and all Nervous and 
Chronic Ailments. 

Positive proof furnished. Appliances for every part 
of the body. Call or write. 


Office U. S$. GALVANIC CO., Limited, 


Unequaled Strength for all. 


1225 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. | 


BACK-AGHE TEA 


Cures Liver, Kidney, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in Back 
or Side, and as a Female & Nervine Tonic. and for the 
Changing Period of Life, B. A. Tea, will not disap- 
oint the most sanguine expectation. The HOME * 
One package 30c. 2 for 50c. 
Sample 10c., sent by mail, prepaid on receipt of price. 
ess THROAT AND LUNG INSTITUTE. 

376 & 378 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


inning friends 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
THIS NEW 


others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ballin center,adapts 
itself to all pesitions of the 
body while the bal! in the cup 
= resses back the intes- 
he fingers With lent pressure the 
securely a@ radical cure 
@ulars free. 


b d eheap. Sent by mail. Cir 
easy, durable an ‘LL 


How Can I Remove These 
Disfiguring Eruptions. 


Clear Complexion! 


Owe This Spotless Shin 
And Clear Complexion 


Use Or. Gamphell’s 
SAFE ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS. 


= West 63d St., lady writes: I found your Z 
==— Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Complexion Wa 
fers did all you guaranteed they would do 
=I was delicate from the effects of malaria. 
could not sleep or eat, and hada “‘wretchea 


complexion: 


| And This Hateful ‘Muddy’ 
Complexion. 


but ow allis changed. I == 
not only sleep and eat well, but my com- 
lexion is the envy and talk of my lady 
riends. You may refer to me. 
address furnished to ladies.) 


Name and 


To Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic 
Irs. i ” 


Complexion Wafers. 


| “Jan. 2,1887.—Dr. Campbell, 146 West 16th St.; Please send by bearer two boxes of your Arsenic Complex- 


| ion Wafers. They have done m 


Lady on West 52d St., writes : 


“Inclosed find $5.’’ 
ion Wafers. 


daughter so much good. 
has troubled her since childhood has, thanks to your wafers, entirely disappeared, 
M 


The persistent ‘ breaking out’ on her face which 
to her and my qt relief.” 
East 79th St. 


2 Please send 6 boxes Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Complex- 
From personal experience I know the benefit derived from their use. 


| THEIR “ MEDICINAL AND CURATIVE ACTION—EXHAUSTED WOMANKIND, READ THIS 
“UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL” FROM A NEAR RELATIVE OF THE LATE 
SLORACES 
(Founder of the N. Y. Tribune.) 


New York, Jan. 2, 1887.—Dr. =. 146 West 16th St.—Dear Sir. 


vey much with pains all over my bo 
without being completely exhausted. 
| spoke of them in the highest terms. 


1 was induced to try your Arsenic Wafers by Mr. C. M. 
After taking the secon 


I have been for a long time suffering 


y, and such a“ ¢ived”’ feeling that I could scarcely do the slightest thing 


who 
box I was very much better, and am now entirely 


free from pain, can do my share of work and have increased in weight nearly tex founds. I have used six boxes 


of Wafers, and will never be without them. Wishing you the success you so truly merit, 1 
Sincerely yours, 


am 
Mrs. 


| A Leavenworth (Kan.) lady sends a massive ‘Black Hills” gold ring to the proprietor of them and writes :— 

“Your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers I verily believe have saved my life, for. alas! I had become a_ victim 

to the“morphine habit,” contracted in the endeavor to relieve the agonizing pains of neuralgia. Your Wafers, 
I am thankful to say,proved to be the very means needed to snatch me from an untimely grave. 


“‘Be pleased to accept as a slight token of heartfelt gratitude the accompanyin 


dug by my dear father in the ‘Black Hills.’ 


50 cents and $1 per box. 
| 146 West 16th St., NEW YORK 


A graduate of Syracuse Medical College, 185 


ring, the gold of which was 


| You will find the name, ‘Black Hills’ engraved on the inside. 
I may never see you, but I shall always think of you with the kindliest feelings. > 


Gratefully yours, Miss——-.”’ 


Sent by mail to any address. Prepared only by JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M.D, 


duly registered in the County Clerk’s Office, N. Y. City, and 


| a practising physician in the city of New York for the past 30 years. Sold by all live druggists throughout 


| the world. Ask for “Dr. Campbell’s Wafers,” 


None other are Reliable or Safe. 


| \YOUNG LADIES wishing to jlearn Shorthand 
should investigate the 


STENOGRAPH. 


No teacher required ; simplest system in the world; 
learned in one-third the time of pencil shorthand; 
no trouble to read the notes and so preferred by busi- 
ness houses. Guaranteed all it is claimed to be. 

Send for circulars. 


JAMES L. BOWEN, General Agent, 
425 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This common and annoying disease, the special scourge 
of the sedentary and thoughtful, whether existing under 
the form of irritation of the mucous surface ofthe stomach, 
vitiation of the gastric juice, or under the somewhat anom- 
alous characteristic of gastralgia, is treated with unparal- 
leled success by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE, 


a positive cure for Dyspepsia, Indigestion Consti- 
pation and Sick Hea ache. This remedy is pre- 
pared from the formula of Sir J. N. Rathbone, the 
eminent English specialist on diseases of the Stomach. It 
is not a cure all, but is guaranteed to cure the diseases 
NoOpium. NoMercury. Immediate reliefafter the im- 
moderate use of Alcoholic Stimulants or Tobacco. 
A few unscrupulous dealers are palming off on the public, 
other remedies claiming they are the same, — Don’t be 
deceived but insist on your druggist getting ANTI- 
DYSPEPTINE for you, or send ONE DOLLAR to 
to the sole manufacturers. More remarkable cures than 
any remedy before the public. TRY IT. Treatise on 
diseases of the Stomach, Testimonials &c., free. Address, 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, Ohio, 


DYSPEPSI and Cure, being the experience of an 


actual sufferer, by JoHN H. MCALv1n, Lowell, Mass., 
14 years Tax Colléctor. Sent free to any address. 


‘DRUNKENNESS 


| Instantly Cured. 


| Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
| destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
| be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 


| of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing | 


| results. Thousands have been cured, who to-day 
| believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
| dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
Golden Specific Oo. 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


confidence. 


Its Nature, Causes, Prevention | 


THe P.,D. & CO:, Patent 


TEA POT LID HOLDER 


Old way—both hands 


New way-safety 
or broken cups. 


and comfort. 


Prevents the lid from falling off while pouring tea. 

It fits any shaped i“ and earns its cost many times 
over by preventing the dreakage of lids and cups. It 
is made of German Silver and is an ormament to the 
pot. A good housewife will appreciate the additional 
comfort from its use. 


Price per mail, 20c. each or 6 for $1.00. 


Paine, Diehl & Co., 12 Bank St., Phila., Pa. 


ta" The notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
lb. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 
facial detects, primarily 


Qxzyn Balm py the skin of impuri- 


ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. For Beautify- 
ing The Complexion It Has No Equal. 
_ Miss Kate Stanton, M. D , says: “I take great pleasure 
in recommending Balm as a hygienic remedy for pre- 
serving a fair and healthy complexion.” 

We have the highest recommendations from the most 
competent judges. 
or full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to aay 
address, on receipt of $1.00. 
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